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GOOD PEOPLE AND THEIR VACATIONS 


Vacation may be a blessing or a task, something to be hoped for 
or something to be dreaded. To many of us it means only being 
uncomfortable in a new way; to others it means rest and recreation; 
to still others it is a source of spiritual debility. 

The philosophy of vacation is simple. We leave our usual 
interests and ways of living, our duties and anxieties, and find rest 
for our tired nerve centers in other ways of living, in other places, 
and in play. 

Really, different sorts of vacations should be prescribed to differ- 
ent sorts of people, as physicians fit their doses to men’s ills. City 
people ought to go into the country; country people ought to go into 
the city. People who usually have no time to think ought to go to 
summer schools and chautauquas. Those who think too much 
ought to turn farmers, or go fishing, or even vegetate. The reformer 
of society should become acquainted with his wife and children and 
practice domesticity. 

But just how far can this reversal of life in the interests of more 
effective living be carried? Shall men who devote themselves 
sincerely and actively to religious work during eleven months in the 
year grow frivolous on the twelfth? Unfortunately, many of them 
seem to think it necessary. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
frivolity into which good people go in the name of rest only to have 
their ideals cheapened upon crowded bathing-beaches, in dance halls, 
and on gossiping hotel verandas. For far too many good people 
vacation periods mean the vulgarizing of life. 

It is bad enough for this to come to people without ideals, but it 
is worse when it spreads to church members. We have to organize 
rally days and set in motion special machinery for generating 
enthusiasm before the rank and file of our church members overcome 
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the inertia of vacation. Barring ministers who have to preach 
in order to pay their expenses, few good people need fear nervous 
prostration because of moral overstrain in vacation. 


If religion is needed for death-beds it is needed for vacations. 
For it is not one of the conventions we leave behind when we go into 
the country. There is no burglar policy for shut-up souls. 

And yet the requirements of the vacation season are not very 
strenuous and are so elementary that they seem to be axiomatic. 

Good people should at least go to church on their vacations. 
There is many a little community that would gain markedly in 
moral vigor if its summer visitors attended church services. 

Christians on vacation ought to maintain their Christian prin- 
ciples. There is many a country village whose morals suffer because 
of the carelessness of good people from the city. 

Christians ought not to do on vacation what other people ought 
not to do the rest of the year. An earnest life cannot excuse itself 
if because of its moments of relaxation other lives lose something of 
the sense of righteousness and purity and the seriousness of life. 

A man does not need to become a pagan on vacation in order to 
become a more efficient Christian during the rest of the year. 


The moral order knows nothing of half-holidays, week ends, and 
of the calendar generally. If good people are to keep their moral 
virility they will not yield to the seductions of the “silly season.” 
Even though, like the apostles, they go apart to rest awhile, they 
will have the Master for their companion. And it is amazing how 
much fun good people can have without losing their principles. 


‘ 
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ONE CONTRIBUTION WHICH ART MAKES 
TO RELIGION 


WALTER SARGENT 
Professor of Fine and Industrial Art, University of Chicago 


“All things are yours” should be the motto of religion. There is no field of human 
interest which it does not touch; there is no realm of human endeavor from which it 
cannot be approached. In the April number of the BrsticaL WoR.D we published an 
article by Professor J. M. Coulter on the “Contribution of Biology to Religion.’’ The 
present article by Professor Sargent is in a very different field, but serves to illustrate 
the same great principle that life is one and that its interests both serve and are sanctified 
by faith in God. Protestantism has never approved of the large use of art in religion 
which marks the services of the Roman Catholic church, but Professor Sargent shows 
that it is an ally of religion in that it gives men the assurance of a world of spiritual 
realities which science, with its strictly intellectual standards, sometimes fails to recognize- 


Art has made a direct contribution to 
religion by developing forms of architec- 
ture and of decoration which constitute a 
suitable setting for religious ceremonies, 
and by embodying certain spiritual 
experiences in material form, as in 
pictures and music. While in these ways 
art tends to reinforce a religious experi- 
ence already active, investigation leads 
one to doubt whether it often directly 
awakens religious experience or raises 
ethical standards. It appears to be 
unmoral, and to quicken and make less 
gross whatever emotional life is present 
regardless of whether that life is good or 
bad. It is a subtilizing but not neces- 
sarily an uplifting influence. 

It is not the intention of this paper, 
however, to deal with this obvious con- 
tribution, but to present some considera- 
tions upon another, of a more indirect 
nature, which art makes to the problems 
which confront one who believes that 
science and religion are supplementary 
rather than competing factors in human 


experience, and who endeavors to recon- 
cile the two points of view without a 
compromise which robs either of its 
vitality. 


The Difference between the Scientific 
and the Religious Point of View 
The following discussion assumes 

that, beneath all minor considerations, 

the fundamental difference between the 
scientific and the religious points of view 
is this: that the scientific point of view 
regards as knowledge only those matters 
which have been conclusively demon- 
strated by an impartial analysis of all the 
available facts, while the religious atti- 
tude regards the dynamic element in the 
universe, which we call life, to be of such 

a nature that man can come into sym- 

pathetic relations with it, and can 


receive, by way of more or less direct — 


response, forms of insight that cannot be 
gained by intellectual analysis. The 
scientific point of view may make full 
allowance for the limited range of its 
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data, and the possibility of errors in con- 
clusions, which must be revised in the 
light of new facts, but -it insists that in 
the building-up of this method of pro- 
cedure by intellectual analysis lies the 
only possibility of man’s escape from 
mental confusion and from slavery to his 
surroundings. The religious outlook 
may realize fully the tendency of its 
belief to harbor dark superstitions and 
empty or positively harmful vagaries, 
but it insists that a degree of authority 
must be allowed to the voice of inner 
assurance, this mystic response in the 
presence of reality. The young person 
in whose early life religion has been a 
prominent factor, but who comes later to 
recognize the necessity for a scientific 
attitude of mind, is obliged to face these 
apparently rival claims with perfect 
frankness if he is to hold a religious point 
of view and at the same time maintain an 
intellectual scrupulousness which will not 
allow him to overlook the full signifi- 
cance of facts. 

The complexity of the increasing flow 
of his impressions and experiences has 
always threatened to overwhelm man in 
mental confusion unless he could find 
some rational interpretation of them 
and some plan for clarifying and deal- 
ing effectually with them. The religious 
and the scientific approach represent 
the two methods of procedure which 
have been tried. One is emotional 
and personal; the other intellectual 
and impersonal. The results have 
differed so essentially that their varia- 
tions throw a good deal of light on the 
problem. The first of these methods, 
which was the most primitive type of 
explanation, was to consider all phe- 
nomena as the work of personality akin 


to his own, whose good will was to be 
cultivated and whose wrath was to be 
appeased. One marked tendency of this 
interpretation in terms of superhuman 
personalities, was toward resignation of 
responsibility for conditions; a cultiva- 
tion of contentment with the existing 
situation, on the ground that it was 
expressive of divine will, not to be ques- 
tioned. This view, therefore, often 
proved to be a sort of intellectual opiate. 
On the other hand, it was an emotional 
stimulant which led to a range of activi- 
ties extending from the sublimest self- 
sacrifice to the most revolting cruelty 
and oppression. 

When science approached the problem 
of interpretation and classification, its 
method was radically different. It as- 
sumed responsibility and set about 
systematically to master circumstances. 
It examined conditions to discover their 
nature and the laws which govern them, 
in order that it might deal with them 
intelligently and effectively, unhindered 
by the fear of offending any higher 
intelligence. It was a powerful stimulus 
to the intellect but tended to put the 
emotions in the background. 

As scientific methods developed they 
proved capable of contributing to many 
needs which religion was supposed to 
meet. For example, science furnishes a 
joy and peace in everyday life in place of 
that which religion essayed to give. A 
woman struggling with the burden of 
household affairs might turn aside to 
invoke relief, to pray or sing a hymn or 
read a poem, and return refreshed by this 
brief escape from dull routine into a 
realm of different and inspiring experi- 
ences. Modern domestic science, how- 
ever, enables her to handle her daily 
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problem systematically and effectively 
and introduces elements of pleasure and 
interest into the work itself. Inciden- 
tally it allows her more time for the 
so-called spiritual pleasures if she still 
feels the need of them. In house and 
farm and factory scientific methods 
promise to lift burdens and bring free- 
dom and pleasure. Railroads and tele- 
phones sometimes appear to promote 
brotherhood more rapidly than do church 
services, and commerce promises to do 
away with war. 

These results are universally acknowl- 
edged to be good. They co-operate with 
religion and do not contradict its essen- 
tial affirmation, namely, that at heart the 
universe is intelligent and beneficent. 
The modern scientific method is increas- 
ingly likely to appear, on first view, as 
the only procedure justified by facts, and 
as fairly adequate, potentially at least, 
to deal with all human conditions. The 
real problem presented for religion 
appears when it is discovered that, in the 
fields already analyzed, science shows 
that the workings of nature seem to be 
wholly mechanistic. Whatever opinion 
we may hold regarding the source of 
natural forces, we know that we can use 
them, and that they will serve us 
impartially for good or evil. This com- 
pels one to face the fact that things 
appear to occur by law unmodified by 
any overruling sympathy or interest, 
except where the human intellect takes 
the situation in hand. When one con- 
templates the wonderful development of 
life-forms, admirable from a human point 
of view, he is obliged to remember the 
equally wonderful development of nox- 
ious insects and of deadly disease germs. 
For example, one views with astonish- 


ment the ingenious and elaborate per- 
fection of the mosquito to act not only as 
a common pest but as a carrier of mortal 
disease. 

The Religious Inefficiency of the 

Scientific Point of View 

As one, however, listens to the ex- 
planatory suggestion that these things 
may be challenges to call forth man’s 
best intellectual powers in overcoming 
them, he is tempted to feel that many 
of the challenges are liberally supplied 
with seemingly unnecessarily exasperat- 
ing features. The argument that law 
must be impartial to be relied upon 
calls to mind incidents where apparently 
law need not be infringed in order to 
save suffering, and yet the suffering 
occurs. The loss of a great ship may 


_ be needed to teach men caution, but the 


lesson would seem to be sufficient if an 
overruling Providence should place the 
rescuing ship a few miles nearer. There 
seems often to be an irony of the ele- 
ments when flood is followed by fire and 
fire by bitter cold. The fact that every 
beneficent event has been led up to by 
an indefinitely long series of preparatory 
causes gives slight satisfaction, because 
the same is true of every destructive 
event, or of any event whatsoever. Sci- 
entific experience soon hints that feel- 
ings of reverence and worship are sur- 
vivals of primitive attitudes toward the 
yet unknown, and that these feelings will 
retreat before the advance of analytic 
methods. The only religious hope which 
the intellect appears to have left lies in 
the fact of the vast ranges of unexplored 
reality, which may reveal an explanation 
as to why the universe is managed in a 
manner so different from that by which 
we would order it, were we to do so 
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according to the best light of human 
judgment. When, however, one reluc- 
tant to give up a religious attitude 
argues with himself that science is still in 
its infancy and indefinitely far from a 
discovery of the source of things, and 
that the source will forever defy analysis 
and claim reverence, his intellect replies 
that, so far as science has gone, the 
retreat of any material sign of sympathy 
on the part of the universe has been 
sufficiently uniform, and the range of 
material tested has been sufficiently 
typical to justify a probability that 
similar results will continue to charac- 
terize the whole course of intellectual 
progress. 

These materialistic suggestions are, of 
course, not conclusive. In view of the 
inconceivable vastness and complexity of 
the universe, one sometimes feels that 
we are justified in saying that as yet we 
know nothing. When trying to con- 
ceive why an omnipotent intelligence 
should allow progress toward what we 
consider as better conditions to be so 
slow, one may find some suggestions from 
history. Today we ourselves consider 
that it is ultimately better to allow laws 
to continue effective even though they 
fall into bad hands, than for any body of 
citizens, however capable of doing so, to 
transcend for the sake of some immediate 
good the laws they themselves have 
made, or to invite a benevolent despot to 
take matters into his own hands. One 
may then be willing to substitute, with 
all it implies, the term republic of God 
for the kingdom of God. 

Nevertheless, unless we can find some 
confirmation of a type radically different 
from that gained by conclusions from an 
impartial examination of appearances, 


the following situation is evident. On 
the one hand, religion will appear to be 
looking for its intellectual justification to 
what may be found in the fields yet 
unexplored by science, while science, on 
the other hand, is presenting a steadily 
increasing accumulation of facts which 
suggest an impersonal mechanistic inter- 
pretation of events. The universe ap- 
pears deaf to direct appeals and respon- 
sive only to management by intellectual 
processes. To remain a believer in any 
other than scientific methods of approach 
to truth and still maintain a genuine 
intimacy with facts is not a simple 
problem. 

Throughout its history, however, 
religion has put forward claims that a 
way essentially different from that of 
scientific processes is open to direct 
knowledge of certain relations of the 
universe to the individual—a way which 
consists in an immediate sympathetic 
response between the individual and his 
surroundings. Religion insists that this 
inner assurance is a positive experience 
awakened by a spiritual life wider than 
that of the individual who responds to it. 
Instead of feeling any necessity of await- 
ing the possibility of future confirmation 
by scientific discoveries in the range of 
the yet unknown, it frankly claims that 
there are highly significant ranges of 
experience which are closed to approach 
by methods of analysis and must be 
revealed, if at all, by the sympathetic 
response they awaken. It is the claim of 
the prophets who say that God speaks to 
them. 

This claim marks the essential diffi- 
culty in reconciling the religious with the 
scientific point of view. At this point 
they appear to many earnest students to 
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part company, to challenge each the 
other’s method, and to demand renun- 
ciation of the one as the price of any 
genuine hold upon the other. The 
antithesis between the two points of view 
may be summarized as follows. 

The scientific point of view tends to 
the conclusion that all that can seriously 
be regarded as knowledge is the result of 
rigid and unimpeachable lines of demon- 
stration. The only trustworthy ap- 
proach to the problems of existence is 
that of patient and exact intellectual 
analysis. Objective proof should pre- 
cede acceptance of any belief. The 
religious point of view claims that there 
are realms of reality where intuition is 
authoritative and will stand the test of 
later intellectual analysis. These realms, 
moreover, cannot be entered by analyti- 
cal methods. Acceptance because of 
inner assurance must precede objective 
proof. The boundaries of what has been 
analyzed do not always extend to, or 
coincide with, the boundaries of what 
is known. 


How Art Authenticates Religious 
Experience 

An instance, capable of concrete 
proof, where ranges of experience appar- 
ently closed to scientific approach had 
been opened up by immediate emotional 
response would help to authenticate the 
kind of experience which religion claims, 
and thus would have a significant bear- 
ing upon the question in hand. 

Now the fine arts do furnish such an 
instance. For example, good propor- 
tions, fine curves, and harmonious color 
relations are determined by being felt 
out. Scientific methods can analyze the 
results and discover some of the prin- 


ciples involved but these methods could 
not have taken the initiative in project- 
ing those results. The ranges of experi- 
ence which have found expression and 
embodiment in the fine arts would 
probably have remained undeveloped, 
had scientific methods been the only 
valuable methods at human command 
for dealing effectively with experience. 

The assurance with which the scientist 
announces that typhoid fever is caused 
by a certain bacillus appears to have 
been reached by an avenue wholly differ- 
ent from that which brought to the artist 
Whistler the assurance on the basis of 
which he pronounced certain combina- 
tions of colors and forms to be true 
art. Both, however, announced facts 
that were later demonstrated to be of 
practical value. One pointed the way 
of progress from primitive to effective 
ways of battling with disease; the other 
showed how more effectually to quicken 
those aesthetic emotions which tend, 
with each new refinement, to reinforce 
higher levels of consciousness. 


The Basis of Assurance of Art 


It is a matter of considerable interest 
to compare the confident statements of 
great artists and musicians with those of 
great spiritual prophets. Whistler, real- 
izing that what he felt to be aesthetically 
right was not generally accepted, and 
knowing the hopelessness of trying to 
prove scientifically what he felt artis- 
tically, is credited with saying: “I am 
not arguing the matter, I am simply 
telling you.” He was at work exploring 
a field where the assurance based upon 
the direct reaction of a finely attuned 
organism has been proved to be the safest 
guide and the ultimate authority. Job, 
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in the face of an aggregation of adverse 
facts and opinions, said: “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
Whitman asserts, “I know I shall not 
pass like a child’s carlecue cut with a 
burnt stick at night,”’ and again, 


Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible 
to proof, is its own proof. .... 
Something there is in the float of the sight 
of things that provokes it out of 

the Soul. 


The history of music, painting, and 
architecture demonstrates that the arts 
furnish concrete objective proof that 
there are ranges of experience which can- 
not be entered by processes of intellectual 
analysis, although they may later be 
reinforced by them, but where immediate 
emotional response must be the guide, 
and where the final outcome of its lead- 
ings will stand the test of analysis. 

When facts of this sort are examined, 
bne feels intellectually justified in con- 
cluding that the tendency of the scien- 
tific point of view, to regard the signifi- 
cant division of reality as being, on the 
one hand, the already analyzed and 
classified, and on the other, that which 
still awaits analysis, must be supple- 
mented by another, namely, that of the 
analyzable and the unanalyzable—that 
which can be approached and under- 
stood by processes of analysis, and that 
which can be approached only by being 
directly experienced. 

In other words, one finds two valid 
methods of dealing with his experiences, 
methods which are not competitive but 
supplementary and each of unique 
importance in its own field. One elimi- 
nates emotions so far as possible and 
proceeds by processes of relatively 


impersonal analysis and conclusion. The 
other depends on direct response and 
sympathetic insight. Each method has 
its proper functions, its limitations, its 
possibilities, and its peculiar pitfalls. 
One is likely to content itself with post- 
mortem examinations and mechanistic 
interpretations; the other is in danger 
of being led away into vagaries and 
vaporings. Neither appears entirely 
disengaged from the other. They are 
distinguished, not absolutely, but in 
proportion as one in any particular 
situation regards himself as a dynamic 


‘instrument to be intelligently and ef- 


fectively directed, or as a vibratory 
instrument to be finely attuned. The 
intellect grasps, and can grasp, only 
part of experience. The whole contains 
other elements which must be laid hold 
of, if at all, in other ways. These other 
elements might be disregarded, as indeed 
an extreme materialistic point of view 
sometimes does attempt to disregard 
them, were it not for the fact of their 
actual pressure in experience and their 
very definite influence upon behavior. 

We all recognize that in the past men 
have attempted to deal emotionally with 
many things that should have been 
handled intellectually. For example, 
religion has attempted with disastrous 
results to settle by invoking direct 
personal intervention of supernatural 
powers problems that lent themselves to 
scientific solution. An opposite mistake 
is possible, to seek to approach by 
processes of detailed dissection those 
matters which, to be known, must be 
experienced. 

While art may not contribute directly 
to higher ethical standards, it does 
furnish an interesting objective proof 
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that there are ranges of significant 
experience which cannot be entered by 
processes of intellectual analysis, but 
where direct emotional response is au- 
thoritative and will stand the test of 
later criticism. The fine arts also tend 


to quicken a highly complex type of 
emotional life and thus to refine those 
powers of sympathetic response which 
alone are capable of knowing God, but 
will know him only crudely unless they 
are attuned. 


EZEKIEL’S HOLY STATE AND PLATO’S 
“REPUBLIC”’ 


EDWARD C. BALDWIN 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Illinois 


There are some people who are foolish enough to believe that all ideals of the past 
are outgrown and worthless. Particularly are we tempted to think that Ezekiel, if not 
Plato himself, belongs to an age that has become merely archaeological. But nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The great problems of the past are still the problems of 
today, and the teachings of men like Ezekiel and Plato, when once they are understood, 
still have inspiration. Professor Baldwin’s comparison of the social ideals of these two 
great men of the past is something more than an antiquarian discussion. It is a study 


of the originators of much that is idealistic in our modern world. 


That Plato’s Republic was one of the 
most epoch-making books of the world 
there can, of course, be no question. 
Few books have been more influential. 
Almost every, if not every vision of “a 
world unrealized” written since, has 
owed more or less to that philosopher 
with the soul of a poet, who, as from 
some “tower of speculation,” looked 


be.” He it was who suggested such 
treatises as St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei, and More’s Utopia; and through 
the latter, Campanella’s Civitas Solis, 
Bacon’s New A/élantis, Harrington’s 
Oceana, Hobbes’s Leviathan, Sir John 
Eliot’s Monarchy of Man, Hall’s Mundus 
alter et idem, Filmer’s Patriarcha, Butler’s 
Erewhon, and Bellamy’s Looking Back- 


into the future, and saw “the vision of ward.t Moreover the list is being con- 
the world, and all the wonder that would _ tinually supplemented by additions from 


t Besides the speculative treatises mentioned above, we find another large group obviously 
inspired by the same original, but less speculative, and more playful in tone. To the latter class 
belong Barclay’s Argenis, Bishop Goodwin’s Man in the Moon, Bishop Wilkin’s Discovery of a World 
in the Moon, Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Paltock’s Peter Wilkins, and Lytton’s Coming Race. A fairly 
complete bibliography may be found in the Nova Solyma, edited by Rev. Walter Begley, London, 
1902, II, 36 ff. Probably the most complete discussion of the whole subjeet is to be found in the 
Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus und Sozialismus by Dr. Robert Péhlman, professor of ancient 
history in the University of Erlangen, two volumes, Munich, 1901. Many of the more playful 
Utopias are included in the Voyages imaginaires, songes, visions, et romans cabalistiques, 37 volumes. 
Paris, 1787. 
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the pens of men dissatisfied with things 
as they are, and dreaming of things as 
they think they ought to be. Indeed, 
so great has been the literary influence 
of Plato’s book that there seems no 
reason to question the statement in a 
German work upon the ideal common- 
wealths in which the author says 
regarding the Greeks: “Sie bemiihten 
sich, dem taumelnden Gange geographi- 
scher Traiume eine festere Richtung zu 
geben, und auf sie ist irgendwie fast 
alles zuriickzufiihren, was in den letzten 
vierhundert Jahren in dieser Richtung 
geleistet worden ist.” 

While we may not question the value 
and influence of Plato’s Republic, we 
may be justified in voicing a protest 
against the claim so often put forth that 
the book antedates all other ideal com- 
monwealths. Such a claim has become 
almost a commonplace of criticism. 
Richard Garnett, for example, in his 
introduction to the “Everyman” edition 
of the Republic,* says of it, “It was prob- 
ably the first in which full expression was 
given to the longing which must of ne- 
cessity arise in the human heart when 
the cosmos and the individual appear 


at odds, so tersely expressed in Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar Khayyém: 


Ah Love! could you and I with Fate con- 
spire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire?” 


In making this assertion Richard 
Garnett simply echoed what has often 
been claimed. In the Schlaraffia Politica 
just referred to, we find in the beginning 
of the chapter on Plato’s Republic (p. 7): 


Auch hier, wenn wir die Staatsgebilde der 
Phantasie betrachten, muss sich das Blick 
zuerst auf Hellas richten. Gewiss ist die 
Vorstellung einer idealen Welt eine allge- 
mein menschliche, und man kann die 
Gestellung der Gedanken dariiber in altin- 
dischen Erzahlungen, in arabischen Reise- 
romanen und bei allen Vélkern verfolgen.3 
Aber die Griechen waren es, die jene Vor- 
stellungen tiefer durchdachten. 


Such statements are entirely mis- 
leading, for they fail to take account of 
an ideal commonwealth that preceded 
Plato’s by some hundred and seventy- 
five years.4 This is Ezekiel’s plan of a 
holy state which is embodied in the last 


t The German work referred to is the Schlaraffia Politica, published anonymously at Leipzig in 


1892. 


2 The Republic of Plato in Ten Books Translated from the Greek by H. Spens, D.D., Introduction, 


p. xii. 


3 The expression of a longing for a better state of society, and an attempt to delineate an ideal 


social condition is certainly as old as literature itself. We find it in the Greek epic, in Homer’s 
account of the island of the Phaeacians, who are described (Od. vi-viii) as living a life of undisturbed 
happiness far from the turmoil of the world, and from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. It is a 
kind of maritime Utopia, and is, probably, the source of the later legends of Atlantis. 


4 The exact date of Plato’s Republic is uncertain. We know that he died in 347 B.c. The book 
seems to have been known in 393, for in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae, a play acted in that year, some 
of the ideas found in the Republic, such as the community of goods and of women, are mercilessly 
ridiculed. Yet this evidence as to the date is inconclusive. For a discussion of it, see James Adam’s 
edition of the Republic, I, 351 ff. 
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eight chapters? of the book that bears 
his name. 

The ‘neglect to take account of 
Ezekiel’s holy state is the more amazing 
because its influence has been so great. 
Influential as Plato’s Republic has been 
on literature, its effect upon the thought 
of the modern world is negligible in com- 
parison to that exerted by Ezekiel’s 
holy state, for the latter is the source of 
those ideals of Christendom associated 
with the phrase “the kingdom of God.’ 
It is to him that the world owes the 
idea of a theocracy—the idea of a state 
in which God is the supreme ruler exer- 
cising his authority through the priests 
or ministers. It is an ideal that has 
appeared repeatedly in human history— 
in the rule of the popes in the Middle 
Ages, and in the Puritan sects of the 
seventeenth century like the “Fifth 
Monarchy Men” of the period of the 
Commonwealth in England. Indeed 
the Puritan commonwealth itself was, 
in part, an attempt to realize the ancient 
hope of Israel of a kingdom of the saints, 
a kingdom of God on earth. Such 
attempts have invariably failed, as the 
Puritan “kingdom of the saints” failed 
when the return of the Stuarts caused 
it to pass like a dream away, and as such 
schemes must always fail so long as 
human nature is what it is. For the 


realization of Ezekiel’s dream there is 
required such a citizenship as he assumed 
of men on whom God has bestowed a 
new heart and a new mind, who sin 
only unawares, and on whom, therefore, 
no punishment save an ecclesiastical 
penance need ever be imposed. 

Though, of course, there is no con- 
nection between Plato’s Republic and 
Ezekiel’s holy state, there is, broadly 
speaking, a remarkable resemblance 
between them. Though it is to Ezekiel 
and not to Plato that the world owes 
the long-deferred hope of a kingdom of 
God on earth, such a hope was not 
peculiar to Ezekiel, but was Plato’s also. 
His city of the perfect is, like Ezekiel’s, 
a civitas Dei. It is a celestial common- 
wealth, a wapdderypa év he calls 
it, a likeness of a celestial city. And 
the object of its corporate life is to 
furnish to every citizen the maximum 
of opportunity to grow Godlike. To 
Plato the crowning glory of human 
life, the process by which our mortal 
nature puts an immortality, is by becom- 
ing like to God, dpoiwors ro OeG. And 
such an ideal in its political application 
means the establishment of a kingdom of 
God on earth—a kingdom wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, év ols 
karoukel.4 

It is this transcendentalism, common 


These chapters belong to the second period of the prophet’s ministry, that is, they were written 
some time within the period which opened six months after the fall of Jerusalem (January, 585 B.c.) 


and 570 B.c. 


2See Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, pp. 80 ff.; Montefiore, The Religion of the 
Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 1892) pp. 321 ff.; Skinner, “Ezekiel” (Expositor’s Bible); 
Kraetzschmar, Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament; Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, p. 123. 


3 Rep. 592. 


4 By “justice” Plato really means righteousness. It is not a pale abstraction but the root and 
source of all virtue—the condition and the means of growing like to God. See Nettleship, Lectures 
and Remains, II, 221; and Adam, The Vitality of Platonism, pp. 66-67. 
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to Ezekiel and Plato, this faculty of 
making us 

breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil, 


that is responsible for a further resem- 
blance between the two commonwealths. 
Both are ideal pictures, impossible of 
realization, and were so regarded by 
their authors. It is significant that most 
authors of ‘“‘Utopias,” such as More, 
Bacon, and Campanella, represent their 
ideal commonwealths as already exist- 
ing, and needing only to be described, 
whereas both Ezekiel and Plato present 
their conception of a perfect state as 
existent only in thought. Each is con- 
tent to remain wholly an idealist; neither 
makes the slightest claim to be a prac- 
tical politician. Ezekiel’s vision of a 
restored and happy Israel has been 
called “a sort of Messianic apocalypse, 
an ideal picture of what ought to come 
to pass, intended to suggest broad lines 
of progress rather than to indicate exact 
details.”* Professor Cornill has pointed 
out? that Ezekiel’s plan of a theocracy 
was entirely impracticable; in other 
words, was possible only when the Jews 
were a conquered and subject people, 
governed by a foreign power. Ezekiel 
tells us* that he saw the plan of the holy 
city ‘in the visions of God,” and Plato‘ 
also speaks of his city of the perfect as 
one that exists in idea only, “for I do 
not think,” he adds, “that there is such 
an one anywhere on earth. In heaven 
.... there is laid up a pattern of such 


a city; and he who desires may behold 
this, and beholding, may govern himself 
accordingly. But whether there really 
is, or ever will be such an one is of no 
importance to him; for he will act 
according to the laws of that city and of 
no other.” “Nothing actually existing 
in this world,” says Professor Jowitt in 
his introduction to The Dialogues, “at 
all resembles Plato’s ideal state, nor 
does he himself imagine that sucha 
state is possible.” When asked how the 
ideal could be realized, he replied ironi- 
cally,5 “When one son of a king becomes 
a philosopher,” referring to his famous 
paradox in the Republic,S “Until kings 
are philosophers, or philosophers are 
kings, cities will never cease from ill.” 
Yet to think of the Republic as a mere 
exercise of fancy without any practical 
purpose is wholly to misunderstand 
Plato and his work. Plato, no jess than 
Ezekiel, was trying to “suggest broad 
lines of progress,” even though he did 
not expect that his own generation would 
travel very far along the road he had 
indicated. Asked whether there is any 
way of making the citizens believe in a 
certain theory, he answered, “Not in 
the present generation; I do not see 
any way of accomplishing this; but their 
sons may be made to believe, and their 
son’s sons, and posterity after them.’ 

In their theoretical construction of a 
perfect state of society, and in their 
attempt to formulate the governing 
principles that ought to be regnant in 
that society, both Ezekiel and Plato 


1 Sanders and Kent, Messages of Later Prophecy, p. 114. 


2 Prophets of Israel, pp. 123-21. 
3 Ezek. 40:2. 
4 Rep. 501. 


5 Laws, Book v. 
6 Rep. 501. 
7 Rep. 415. 
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wholly ignored existing conditions." 
Both presupposed a change in the 
spirit and temper of the citizens who 
are to form the body politic. Ezekiel 
assumes that the members of the holy 
state will, at its beginnings, be people 
upon whom God has bestowed a new 
heart and a new mind, so that they will 
walk in the way of his commandments, 
and observe his laws. Though he does 
not assume that they have attained per- 
fection, he does presuppose a citizenship 
of forgiven and sanctified souls, who err, 
if at all, only inadvertently. There is 
no mistaking his meaning: 

For I will take you from among the na- 
tions, and gather you out of all the countries, 
and will bring you into your own land. 
And I will sprinkle clean water upon you 
and you shall be clean from all your filthi- 
ness; and from all your idols, will I cleanse 
you. A new heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you, and cause 
you to walk in my statutes, and you shall 
keep mine ordinances, and do them.? 


This purified citizenship was to be 
the spiritual charge not of a king, for the 
function of the king was to disappear 
with the removal of war, and of the need 
of a supreme judge, but of a high priest 
and his subordinate ministers. These 
were to constitute a priestly caste,3 
whose divinely sanctioned office no 
earthly king could take away. For the 
preservation of their ritual purity, 
Ezekiel provides most carefully. They 
are to wear no woolen garment; they 
must not approach a corpse, unless it 
be that of parent, child, brother, or 


unmarried sister. On passing from the 
inner courts of the Temple, they are 
to lay aside their garments,’ “that they 
sanctify not the people with their gar- 
ments,” in other words, lest they mingle 
the sacred and the profane. 

Plato, also, assumes that the citizens 
of the perfect state are to be, in Des- 
cartes’ famous phrase, “on the side of 
the angels.” Though they are not 
thought of as having yet attained even 
to the measurable sanctification assumed 
by Ezekiel as preliminary to the inaugu- 
ration of his holy state, Plato does repre- 
sent them as in a process of becoming 
lovers of justice under the leadership 
of philosophers who have themselves 
passed through a rigorous course of self- 
discipline. Plato pins his faith to the 
best instincts of an ethical aristocracy, 
just as Ezekiel had pinned his to the 
best instincts of an ecclesiastical aristoc- 
racy. Each believed in the collective 
sense of the most cultivated, most 
delicately perceptive, most spiritually 
minded people in the state. The fact 
that in Ezekiel’s thought such a “rem- 
nant” meant a priestly aristocracy of 
morally educated men; and that in 
Plato’s thought® it meant an aristocracy 
composed of men educated physically, 
mentally, and morally is due merely to 
a difference of racial ideals. 

But the idealism common to Ezekiel 
and Plato not only shows itself, in their 
evident belief in the perfectibility of 
human nature, but is even more appar- 
ent in their formulation of the principles 
that are to govern the new society. 


1 There is a striking difference in this respect between Plato and Aristotle, whose Politics is a 
practical discussion of the best form of government possible under existing conditions. 


2 36: 25-29. 
444:25. 5 44:19. 


3 See W. E. Addis, Hebrew Religion, pp. 230 ff. 


6 Rep. 537-40. 
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The laws governing the holy state, 
as they are given in the last nine chap- 
ters of Ezekiel, are wholly ritual, and 
concern (a) the temple, (5) the priests,? 
(c) the sacrifice,3 (d) times and seasons, 
the Sabbath, the new moons, and the 
three feasts.4 This very meager equip- 
ment of legislation was not, however, to 
be the only code possessed by the holy 
state. Although Ezekiel provides no 
code of laws for the guidance of the 
civil life of the community.s because, 
obviously, with such a citizenship as he 
presupposes, none was needed, he evi- 
dently does assume that the regulations 
he gives will be supplemented by those 
embodied in the so-called “holiness 
code” contained in Leviticus. Again 
and again, as when he prescribes the laws 
that are to govern the life of the priests 
in the holy state, he expresses himself in 
terms so nearly identical with those of 
the Holiness Code as to prove not only 
that he was familiar with it, but that he 
regarded it as an authoritative basis of 
moral and religious life.’ 

A glance at the Holiness Code reveals 
its uniqueness. No legislation among 
other peoples, either ancient or modern, 
in the least resembles it. From them 
it differs in the fundamental conception 


45:1-8. 2 44:4-I0. 


342313; 43:13-27; 44:24, 27; 45:17—46:11. 


that underlay it, and, consequently, in 
the spirit of its enactments. The basic 
idea of Roman law, as expressed in its 
earliest code—that of the Twelve Tables 
—is the equality of rights of Roman citi- 
zens—‘omnibus, summis, infimisque, 
jura aequare.” The fundamental con- 
ception of this Hebrew law, on the other 
hand, was not one of rights, but of duty. 
Members of the new commonwealth of 
Israel were not to be, in the eyes of the 
law, citizens with rights to be con- 
served, but members of a family with 
mutual obligations to fulfil; and the 
obligation that included all the others 
was that of mutual forbearance and love. 
It is stated expressly in the Holiness 
Code* “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thy heart..... Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people; but 
thou shalt love thy brother as thyself: 
I am Jehovah.’ 

Plato’s scheme, though less ecclesias- 
tical than Ezekiel’s, is no less moral. 
Baron Bunsen is said to have remarked 
that the Republic is not so much a state 
as a church, or at least, a state and a 
church, and that the church is the supe- 
rior and dominating element. At all 
events, Plato recognized that no per- 


444324; 45:17—46:11. 


5 No law in the modern sense of a body of enacted rules, recognized by a community as binding, 
existed in ancient Israel. The word the Hebrews used for law, torak, meant instruction, guidance, 
direction. It was a word of far wider application than our word “law,” for it included both oral 
and written instruction, and was a general rule of life. 


6 Lev., chaps. 17-26. 


7 For a full list of these correspondences, see Driver, Introduction to the Literature of Old Testa- 
ment, pp. 146-47. ‘These are so numerous as to have led many to believe Ezekiel to have been the 


author of the Holiness Code. 
8 Lev. 19; 17-18. 


9 Some account of the debt of the modern world, both institutional and ethical, to the Priestly 
Code is given in my article in the Biblical World for July, 1912. 
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manent social life is possible except it 
be based on morality. Accordingly, we 
find the necessity of justice between man 
and man proved in the first of the ten 
books into which the treatise is divided. 

And Plato’s idea of justice is as 
remote from modern notions as Ezekiel’s. 
It is not embodied in a concrete system 
of law. Indeed Plato’s aversion to 
law is a constant and well-recognized 
feature of his political thought.? It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find Plato in 
the Republic considering the state as an 
ethical society, and its life as a moral 
life. The corporate life of the state he 
does not think of, any more than Ezekiel 
did, as based on a conception of rights, 
nor does he conceive of justice as the 
maintenance or correlation of the rights 
of its citizens. Impressed, as the He- 
brews had been, with the truth that only 
the law written in the heart is really 
binding? he would have the ruler as 
unfettered in his action as an artist in 
his creation. Consequently, both ruler 
and citizen are amenable to only one 
law—the law of justice. And justice is 
the will to concentrate on one’s own 
sphere of duty (rd atrod mparrev)3 
and not to meddle with another’s 
sphere. Justice code not reside, there- 
fore, in an external code, but in the heart 
of every member of the body politic 
who does his duty in his appointed place. 
In other words, the justice of the state 
is based upon the citizens’ sense of duty. 
Nor is this sense of duty a mere /umen 
siccum, a dry light of reason. It is 


t See Barker, Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, p. 118. 


inspired by the same inward principle 
that Ezekiel thought of as regnant in 
the hearts of the citizens of the holy 
city—the sense of brotherhood. The 
three classes into which he would divide 
society—rulers, soldiers, and workers— 
are each to be taught that their country 
is their mother; “they are, therefore, 
bound to advise for her good, and to 
defend her against attacks, and her 
citizens they are to regard as children 
of the earth, and their own brothers.’’4 
So long as duty, that “stern daugh- 
ter of the voice of God,” speaks in the 
heart of each member of the community, 
both rulers and governed, the legislative 
function of the state wholly disappears 
in Plato’s scheme, and only the executive 
function remains. Even this is confined 
to enforcing certain broad outlines of 
education. Ezekiel had placed implicit 
confidence in a “holy” priesthood; Plato 
relied in turn upon an intelligent board 
of education. The problem of Ezekiel’s 
state was to make Jerusalem so “holy” 
a city that Jehovah would feel at home 
there; the problem of Plato’s state was 
to carry out unchanged the scheme of 
education laid down by its founder. 
Education, according to the Platonic 
ideal, had the same ultimate goal as 
Hebrew education—namely, the knowl- 
edge of God. Again and again did the 
Hebrew wise men formulate their belief 
that growth in wisdom meant a knowl- 
edge of God’s works and ways here on the 
earth, and the turning of that knowledge 
to practical account. To the Hebrew 


2 See Psalm 19. 


3 See Republic (433): ‘‘ You will remember the original principle of which we spoke at the founda- 
tion of the state, that every man . . . . should practice one thing only, that being the thing to which 
his nature was most perfectly adapted; now justice is either this, or a part of this. 


4 Rep. 414. 
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wise man the beginning and end of wis- 
dom was the fear of the Lord, and to 
depart from evil was understanding.* 
That is, the Hebrew ideal of education 
was an ethical ideal, and its ultimate goal 
was righteousness of life.2 No less 
ethical was the Platonic scheme of 
education, for its purpose is the knowl- 
edge of God, and its consummation is 
the growing like to him, dpotwois bed 
xara Swardv dvOpdrw3 To Plato, 
no less than to the Hebrew sage, educa- 
tion meant a growth in righteousness. 
Speaking of Plato’s scheme of education, 
Barker says:4 


It is to gain the master-key of conduct 
and action, since all right conduct and proper 
action will be conformed and directed to 
the end which is the end of all things. This 
is the real sense in which virtue is knowledge. 
If this conception be personalized, we may 
say that the end of education is the realiza- 
tion of God: it is knowing that all things 
are one in Him, and doing in the light of 
that knowledge. 


It is in the seventh book of the Republics 
that Plato outlines most clearly the 
stages of this growth in a “knowledge 
which shows the eternal nature in which 
is no variableness.”” One after another, 
he here enumerates the virtues that will 
be added, and the vices that will, like 
soiled garments, be laid aside, till 
finally the learner becomes ready “to 
raise the eye of the soul to the universal 


? Prov. 1:7. 


light that lightens all things, and behold 
the absolute good; for that is the pat- 
tern according to which they are to 
order the state, and the lives of indi- 
viduals, and the remainder of their 
own lives also.” 

In view of the fact that Ezekiel’s 
holy state preceded Plato’s scheme by 
nearly two centuries, a protest against 
designating the latter as the first book 
of its kind seems entirely justifiable. 
The reasonableness of such a protest 
becomes the more apparent upon a 
brief comparison of the two books, 
which reveals certain. fundamental re- 
semblances between the authors and 
their work. We find that both Ezekiel 
and Plato were transcendentalists, that 
they ignored existing conditions, that 
they believed in the perfectibility of 
the social organism through an educated 
aristocracy. Nor do we find that the 
resemblance ends with the idealism of 
the two authors. Each distrusted the 
efficacy of external law as a means of 
social betterment; and each substituted 
a moral principle, to be written, not on 
tables of stone, nor in the pages of a 
statute book, but in the fleshly tables 
of the heart of each loyal citizen. The 
Hebrew citizen was to be loyal to the 
ideal of holiness; the Greek, to the ideal 
of duty; and each, in his relations with 
his fellows, to the ideal of brotherhood. 

Both Ezekiel and Plato have exerted, 
in somewhat different ways a powerful 


2 Pictures illustrative of the Hebrew ideal of the perfectly educated man and woman are found 
in Job, chap. 31; Prov., chap. 31; and in several of the Psalms. 

3 See Adam, The Vitality of Platonism, p. 33; Barker, Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, 
pp. 125-27; Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, pp. 217 fi.; and Pater, Plato and Platonism, 


pp. 238-40. 


4 Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, p. 127. 5 485 ff. 
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influence upon the world’s thought. To 
attempt to decide to which our debt is 
the greater would be a thankless task. 
The direct effect upon literature of 
Plato is probably greater than that of 
Ezekiel; but the latter has certainly 


878 


influenced more vitally the thought of 
common men. So potent has been his 
influence, that to continue to ignore 
the source of it would be blindness; 
and to continue to discredit it, in com- 
parison with Plato’s, would be folly. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND VITAL 
RELIGION 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 
Associate Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature 
University of Chicago 


The science of historical interpreta- 
tion, during the last few decades, has 
made the Old Testament a new book for 
most of the present generation of culti- 
vated folk. We do not expect to obtain 
from it guidance of the same sort as our 
fathers did, nor do we seek guidance in 
thesame way. We understand perfectly 
that the Old Testament must be treated 
exactly like any other piece of literature, 
in that it must be allowed to tell its own 
story without let or hindrance. But 
some of the larger results of the adoption 
of the historical point of view seem to 
have failed thus far to find very general 
recognition. The purpose of the present 
paper is to lay emphasis upon one or two 
of these neglected issues. 

One of the most significant things in 
the Old Testament is the attitude toward 
truth therein reflected. The Old Testa- 
ment worthies respect the past; yea, 
reverence it. They never tire of refer- 
ence to it; they glory in their history. 
It is to them a never-failing fount of 


information and inspiration. They never 
dream of such a thing as ignoring their 
traditions. They could not and would 
not make an absolute break with the 
accumulated experience of preceding 
centuries. But, on the other hand, they 
did not blindly worship the past. 
They did not allow it to take such com- 
plete possession of them as to render 
them incapable of appreciating the 
present, or of making progress toward 
the future. They valued the past for 
what it had to teach them about God 
and about life; but they never regarded 
it as being the repository of all knowl- 
edge, or the full and complete guidebook 
for all time to come. They did not 
turn their backs toward the future, 
with their eyes glued upon the past. 
Their attitude, indeed, was quite the 
reverse; it was one of expectation, 
anticipation, hope. They were ever 
looking eagerly, longingly, confidently 
for new light to flash forth from above. 
They were decidedly receptive toward 
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new ideas. They did not attempt to 
open “the future’s golden portals with 
the past’s blood-rusted key.” 

The history of Hebrew literature 
clearly demonstrates this. It is a his- 
tory of revisions. New editions of the 
old truths were constantly in demand. 
We have only to call to mind the three 
great editions of the Hebrew law, each 
of them practically a rewriting of the 
old lawbook. In between these great 
editions there was constantly going on 
a process of correction and expansion 
in preparation for a new code. All this 
was in response to the growth of knowl- 
edge and the ever-changing needs of the 
time. The law of Israel was not the 
cold, dead thing that it is so commonly 
conceived to have been; it was a vital 
organism, in closest touch with the 
growing life of the nation. It was not 
too sacred and holy for the touch of 
human hands. Its promoters never 
conceived of it as having reached the 
stage of finality. It grew under their 
hands up to the very last. There were 
not wanting men who even dared to look 
forward to the time when the written 
law would be outgrown, a thing of the 
past, having fully accomplished its 
mission. And all this notwithstanding 
the fact that they held it to be a revela- 
tion from God. They knew better than 
to think that the revelation of one age 
could satisfy the needs of every age. 
Each age must have its own revelation 
from God. Jesus did but reincarnate 
the old spirit of Israel’s best thinkers 
when he dared to set aside certain 
phases of the law of Moses, and sub- 
stitute for them great, far-reaching 
principles of truth and right. 

The same spirit of independence and 


progress is manifested in the prophets, 
and even to a greater degree than in the 
law. The very foundation of prophecy 
lay in the conviction that God was ever 
ready to speak to his children, that he 
had not yet exhausted his message to 
Israel. Consequently, with every fresh 
crisis in the history of Israel there ap- 
peared great prophets with the necessary 
message from God. They conceived it 
to be their task to interpret the world as 
they found it, and not as their fathers 
or grandfathers had known it. They 
utilized the experience of the past for 
the interpretation of the present; but 
ear and eye were ever open and alert 
for the divine message in the new, in 
the experiences of today. 

Prophecy and progress are synony- 
mous terms; and apart from the free, 
open attitude of mind that characterized 
prophecy there can be no true progress 
in religion or in theology. To the man, 
or to the church, that is not looking for 
new light, not expecting new visions of 
truth, such light and such truth are not 
likely to come. We have come to see 
that the Old Testament grew out of the 
religious experience of Israel and to realize 
somewhat the significance of that fact. 
It is the fragmentary record of a growing 
religious life. It is a library in which are 
deposited the products of a thousand 
years of religious experience. Or, to 
change the figure, it is a geological 
formation in which the outcropping 
ledges of the successively superimposed 
strata reveal the history of an age-long 
process. The religious life of Israel 
was continually changing for better or 
worse. Changing environment, growing 
experience, the coming and going of 
towering personalities, kept it from 
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becoming fixed and rigid. No two 
centuries presented the same type of 
religious thought and experience. That 
experience grew in richness from genera- 
tion to generation. Thus it was that 
the convictions of one generation of 
prophets were at times condemned by 
the prophets of a later generation. 
Thus it was that the same event or 
situation was differently interpreted by 
contemporary prophets. Thus it was 
that in so fundamental a matter as the 
conception of God, tremendous advance 
was registered, so that the relatively 
insignificant deity of one of the smallest 
and weakest Semitic nations grew to be 
the God of the universe, and the only 
God in that universe. David is repre- 
sented as having lamented, when he was 
driven by Saul from Judah into Philistia, 
that he was being expelled from the 
land and presence of Yahweh. A post- 
exilic psalmist says: 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; 

If I make my bed in Sheol. behold, thou art 
there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I say, Surely the darkness shall over- 
whelm me, 

Then the night shall be light about me; 

Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day: 

The darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee [Ps. 139: 7-12]. 


Jepthah acknowledged readily the claim 
of Moab that its territory had been 
given to it by Chemosh, the god of 
Moab, and was satisfied with the 
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counter-assertion that in like manner 
Yahweh had won Israel’s territory for 
his own people. A psalmist near the 
other end of the thousand years’ record 
says: “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof: The world and they 
that dwell therein.”” Solomon sacrificed 
22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep at the 
dedication of the temple and thought 
he was verily doing God service. An 
exilic or post-exilic writer says: 


Wherewith shall I become before Yahweh, 

And bow myself before the high God ? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 

With calves a year old? 

Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands of 
rams, 

Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good, 

And what doth Yahweh require of thee, 

But to do justly, and to love kindness, 

And to walk humbly with thy God ? 


In ethical and theological ideas 
growth was manifested and progress was 
made; so that, at the end, the religion 
of Israel was immeasurably richer and 
more spiritual than it was at the begin- 
ning. The religion of Israel was not a 
static quality, but a dynamic spirit. 
It was not a gift from above, bestowed 
upon Israel at the beginning of her 
career to be carefully treasured in 
earthen vessels. Nor was it a series 
of gifts, imparted from time to time in 
some way wholly unrelated to the natural 
and normal life of the people. It was 
an achievement, wrought out with 
heroic faith and courage and marvelous 
persistence. 

Israel was girded for this task in no 
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way that was not available to her fellow- 
workers in that age or to her successors 
in the present age. The story of her 
religious progress is not one of unbroken 
success and steady advance. She la- 
bored under the same limitations that 
beset religious men today. She en- 
countered the same opposition and was 
subjected to the same sorts of tempta- 
tion and trial. The whole record is 
intensely human and, for that reason, 
intensely interesting. Her good men 
did not always think alike or feel alike. 
One set of prophets tells Ahab to go up 
to Ramoth-Gilead and conquer; Micaiah 
ben Imlah warns him that he will go up 
only to die. Isaiah of Jerusalem, at 
the time of Sennacherib’s invasion, is 
reported to have said, concerning 
Sennacherib and his army: 


He shall not come unto this city nor 
shoot an arrow there; neither shall he 
come before it with shield, nor cast up a 
mound against it. By the way that he 
came, by the same shall he return, and he 
shall not come unto this city, says Yahweh. 
For I will defend this city to save it, for 
mine own sake and for my servant David’s 
sake. 


At the same crisis, Micah of Moresheth, 
the peasant prophet, says: 


For your sake shall Zion be plowed as a field, 

And Jerusalem shall become heaps, 

And the mountain of the house as the high 
places of a forest. 


Shortly after the first deportation of 
Jews to Babylon, Hananiah the prophet 
declared to the people in the house of 
Yahweh that the exiles, the captive 
king, and the temple treasures would all 
be returned to Jerusalem within two 
years because the speedy downfall of 


Nebuchadrezzer of Babylon was assured. 
Jeremiah, interpreting the situation alto- 
gether differently, replied to Hananiah 
that the yoke of Babylon upon Israel 
and the other dependent peoples would 
become heavier and that it was useless 
to resist Babylonia or hope for speedy 
release. 

In the light of such radical differences 
of opinion as these and others on record, 
it is quite clear that there was no royal 
road to truth and power in Israel. The 
men of Israel had to struggle toward 
the truth and agonize for it even as men 
must now. There is no discharge from 
that war. It is man’s heritage. 

Nor was the task of faith any easier 
then than now. The Hebrew faith in- 
sisted that godliness ought to be prof- 
itable for all things. Prosperity and 
piety were almost interchangeable terms. 
But the actual facts of experience seemed 
to contradict such doctrine at every turn. 
The national history is one of successive 
disasters. The greater nations of the 
Orient, one after another, conquered 
and exploited Israel. The people of 
Yahweh were almost continuously trod- 
den under foot of the Gentiles. The 
more zealously Israel strove to please 
her God, the less did he seem to do for 
her. No severer test of faith than this 
could have been devised. But Israel 
held fast to her God. Forced to abandon 
hope of relief in the present dispensation, 
she took refuge in the thought of a new 
dispensation. The nation’s goal of faith 
became the establishment of a messianic 
kingdom upon earth. This expectation 
involved the coming of a golden age 
comparable to that once represented by 
the Garden of Eden. All the wrongs of 
the present were to be righted in the 
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new world; and Israel, the chosen 
people, was to be exalted to the place 
of honor and power, as the representa- 
tive of God upon earth. It was almost 
tantamount to saying that, in the mes- 
sianic age, all conditions would be 
exactly the reverse of what they were 
in the historical Israel. But the time 
of the fulfilment of this dream was con- 
tinually deferred. Out of the midst of 
what looked like the national grave, 
Ezekiel saw clearly the coming of the 
longed-for kingdom and went so far as 
to prepare an outline of the regulations 
that should control its work and worship. 
The Isaiah of the Exile saw the dawn of 
the messianic age upon the horizon when 
Cyrus started his career of conquest. 
When the Persian Empire was shaken 
to its foundations upon the death of 
Cambyses, the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah were certain that Yahweh 
was about to intervene and to introduce 
the messianic kingdom. They were so 
sure of this that they confidently identi- 
fied Zerubbabel as the expected Messiah. 
This hope was again aroused by the 
personality and work of Nehemiah, 
whom some declared to be the Messiah. 
So Israel went on from age to age 
believing in God, surviving shock after 
shock of disappointment and disillusion- 
ment, and, through this severe process 
of training, coming ever into a clearer 
and better conception of God. Theo- 
logical dogmas were modified or aban- 
doned in order to make place for new 
ones; but through it all, faith endured. 
The trial and triumph of faith as it 
affects the life and religion of the 
individual are depicted with marvelous 
skill in the Book of Job. This affords 
us a view of the kind of problem that 
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was of vital importance in the Hebrew 
religious experience and of the unflinch- 
ing courage and the loyalty to truth, to 
facts, and to God of which the Hebrews 
were capable. Their religion was not a 
gift; it was a prize. They fought for it; 
they suffered for it; they died. But 
through their struggle, endurance, and 
death, they have incalculably enriched 
the religious life of all ages. 

The record of this great religious 
experience was written for our learning. 
The story of a thousand years is spread 
before our eyes. That experience was 
wrought out under ordinary conditions, 
such as are common to men. The 
Hebrews were given no extraordinary 
or abnormal aids or advantages not 
within the reach of other men, then as 
now. God did not show favor toward 
them in any such way as to render them 
exempt from the temptations, weak- 
nesses, failures, and sins that beset us 
all. Nor were they endued with power 
or grace that was not accessible to other 
men. Having the same opportunities 
and possessed of the same faculties as 
other men, no more and no less, the 
Hebrew prophets and saints threw 
themselves heart and soul into the task 
of interpreting the world about them 
in terms of God. The Old Testament 
is the record of their success. 

This means that the Old Testament 
has become for us, as compared with 
our ancestors, a more human document 
and consequently a more helpful one. 
It has become, that is to say, more 
definitely applicable to the conditions 
of modern life. We learn from its pages 
how the Hebrews wrought out their own 
salvation. In this record of their reli- 
gious experience, we have the story of 
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the making ofa religion. The thousand- 
year-long process is portrayed before 
oureyes. It reveals much of inestimable 
value to the historical student of religion. 
The Hebrew religion was always “in 
the making”; it was never a finished 
product. Each generation exercised the 
right to make its religion for itself. 
Not that they started out afresh each 
time by casting overboard all the 


- accumulations of preceding generations. 


But they did not hesitate to “prove all 
things,” in order that they might “hold 
fast that which was good.” They 
changed ‘their theology from time to 
time; they reorganized their religious 
institutions as changing circumstances 
and changing views required; they 
accepted materials from every hand and 
used them for the enrichment of their 
religious faith and hope. They were 
never satisfied with present attainments. 
They were constantly striving toward 
something better. In spite of reaction 
and relapse, they persisted in pushing 
forward. They were by no means mak- 
ing a religion to order for later genera- 
tions; they were rather making one for 
themselves, something to live by as they 
went along. What they had to do, 
every age has to do for itself. They 
made their religion in the full light of 
history. They made it out of their 
daily experiences in the great currents 
of the world’s life. A vital religion is 
always in the making; it is never made. 
Satisfaction with present achievement 
spells death here as elsewhere. Religion 
is under the same law as every other 
product of the human spirit. We too 
must interpret our own world religiously; 
we must be making our own religion. 


We may learn from the successes of the 
Hebrews and profit by their failures. 

The words of Mathew Arnold on the 
relation of modern poetry to that of the 
ancients apply with special force here, 
viz: “The present has to make its own 
poetry, and not even Sophocles and his 
compeers, any more than Dante and 
Shakespere, are enough for it. That I 
will not dispute. But no other poets so 
well show to the poetry of the present 
the way it must take.”* No matter 
how much we may learn from Israel, 
we cannot rest content with that. We 
cannot shirk the task of making a reli- 
gion for ourselves. Ready-made religion, 
from whatever age it may come to us, 
will not fit our spiritual needs, however 
well it may have fitted the age in which 
it originated. The twentieth-century 
world needs a twentieth-century religion 
and it is part of its task to make that 
religion for itself. 

The Hebrews, with far less of in- 
herited privileges and educational and 
social opportunity than we, carried the 
torch of truth and piety far up the 
heights. Material civilization and cul- 
ture have moved far since their day and 
are still advancing with giant strides. 
Religion and morality too, upon the 
basis of the achievements of the He- 
brews, have added greatly to their 
attainments. But progress cannot cease 
at any point, if religion is to remain a 
vital force in the lives of men. As long 
as progress is characteristic of other 
phases of human activity, religion too 
must grow. It cannot remain static, 
while all else is dynamic. “An un- 
changeable Christianity would mean the 
end of Christianity itself. There has 


t From the closing paragraph of the essay on The Pagan and the Christian Sentiment. 
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never been such an unchangeable Chris- 
tianity and never can be so long as it 
belongs genuinely to history.”? It is 
the task of the leaders of the religious 
life of today to see to it that the religion 
they teach and embody shall be one 
suited to the needs of the modern world. 
If they can meet the demands of the 
present age, the future may be trusted 
to look out for itself. If they serve their 
day and generation faithfully according 
to the will of God, they will hand on a 
heritage to their successors with some 
increment of truth and power. 

‘For the historical student who treats 
the Old Testament as a record of 
Israel’s religious experience, the old 
conceptions of its authority and infalli- 
bility are hopelessly shattered. This 
is in every way profitable. It removes 
from the apologete the necessity of 
explaining away all the inconsistencies 
and the ethical problems to which the 
Old Testament gave rise. When viewed 
as the record of a special revelation from 
above, which should be in all things 
“sans peur et sans reproche,” it leaves 
the student of religion untrammeled 
and free. The Old Testament becomes 
his great sourcebook. It takes its place 
alongside of other sources ready to 
contribute its share to the formation 
of a working creed and religion. It is 
no longer a collection of proof-texts or 
utterances ex cathedra. It is simply the 
witness to the nature and power of 
Israel’s religion, as it was worked out in 
successive generations. Such authority 
as inheres in the Old Testament is now 
recognized as due, not to any particu- 
lar theory regarding the origin of the 
Hebrew religion and religious literature, 


but solely to the fact that there are here 
found great truths which have demon- 
strated their value in the lives of other 
men and come with compelling force to 
the mind and conscience even of the 
twentieth century. In so far as the 
Old Testament is the repository of self- 
authenticating truth, and only so far, 
can it make any direct contribution to 
the religious life of today. The student 
of religion may ignore no phase of the 
religious experience of mankind; it is 
rather his duty and privilege to learn 
from all. As the record of a long period 
of the religious experience of a people 
that achieved supreme distinction in 
the pursuit of their religious ideals, the 
Old Testament is indispensable to the 
intelligently religious man. 

This modern attitude toward the 
Old Testament brings a sense of freedom 
and the realization of a creative oppor- 
tunity to the true preacher. He dis- 
covers himself to be in the line of the 
prophetic succession, at least, even if he 
dare not lay claim to “apostolic succes- 
sion.” He is released from the necessity 
of merely repeating, in parrot fashion, 
the messages of men long since dead. 
His work at once is seen to be of the 
same kind as that of his great prophetic 
predecessors. They had no Bible from 
which they must preach, or from which 
they might learn. Equipped with a 
knowledge of a few traditions regarding 
their people’s history, they studied 
closely the social and political conditions 
of their times and poured forth words 
of scathing denunciation of wrong, or 
glowing assurances of Yahweh’s purpose 
to deliver, as the situation might de- 
mand. They preached to the people 


1 Ernst Troeltsch in American Journal of Theology, XVII (January, 1913), 21. 
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of their own day, and about the things 
in which the nation was most deeply 
concerned. They applied their highest 
ideals of religion and ethics to every 
phase of contemporary life. When 
Jerusalem was split into contending 
political parties, one pro-Assyrian and 
another pro-Egyptian, Isaiah preached 
politics. When the rich were grinding 
the face of the poor and swallowing up 
widows’ houses, men like Amos and 
Micah became the champions of the 
poor and preached social justice. Such 
men did not fritter away their time 
upon the exposition of abstract and 
dead issues, nor upon the contemplation 
of iridescent dreams. They used the 
raw materials of contemporary life in 
the structure of their religion. They 
were not content with pointing out the 
dealings of God with past generations 
or dwelling upon his purpose for the 
future; but they took the events and 
movements of their own day and gave 
them religious significance. Hence their 
words have great and imperishable value 
for all time; not because they set out 
to write great books, but because, being 
great men, they grappled fearlessly and 
effectively with the real problems of 
their own day. The history of Greece 
and Rome furnishes us a familiar 
analogy here. A well-known classical 
scholar,? speaking of the new education, 
has said: 


I have tarried a moment with the 
ancients, instead of beginning much later 


in the history of Europe, expressly to suggest 
that the best things in ancient literature 
were not written solely from the artistic, 
but often from the social motive as well. 
Letters, and originally, men of letters, were 
not sundered from public life, but actively 
contributed to it. If the classics have 
molded later history, it is not merely be- 
cause of their great qualities as literature, 
but because they are involved in the history 
of their own times. 


It is such wrestling with the social, 
political, and religious problems of one’s 
age that makes intellectual, moral, and 
religious fiber strong. No greatness ever 
came as the result of a mere slavish doing 
over again of the things that have al- 
ready been done, or thinking over again 
of the thoughts that have already been 
thought.? It is always in some degree. 
the application of the old idea to a new 
situation in a vital way that makes the 
old idea into something new and great. 
The prophets sought all the light the 
past had to shed upon their task. But 
they gave themselves primarily and 
with open minds to the study of their 
own times. The evils and errors of 
their contemporaries they undertook 
to detect and correct. It was their 
unselfish and untrammeled devotion to 
the tasks of their own day that made 
them great and resulted in a literature 
that is an object of admiration and a 
fountain of inspiration to all thoughtful 
men. 

The Old Testament prophets are a 
worthy example and inspiration for 


Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard, in Latin and Greek in American Education, edited by 


F. Kelsey (New York: Macmillan, 1911), p. 262. 


2Cf. the words of E. A. Ross, in The Changing Chinese (1911), p. 54, regarding the intellectual 
sterility of the Chinese: “As well expect an apple-tree to blossom in October, as expect genius to 
blossom among people convinced that the perfection of wisdom had been granted to the sages of 
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the modern preacher. They call him 
to the exercise of his highest function. 
They would not justify him, indeed, in 
ignoring the wisdom and experience of 
the past; but they urge upon him the 
duty and privilege of utilizing the past 
for the illumination of the present. 
They indicate to him that his task is 
to study the conditions of his own day 
and to address himself to the betterment 
of those conditions, in the fear of God 
and of none other. The prophets, 
living in a small world, made a great 
religion. We live in a world immeasur- 
ably greater than that of the prophets’ 
thought. Our God is the God of a 
boundless universe. Is our religion pro- 
portionately greater? Have we made 
a place in our religion for every remotest 
corner and every hidden force and 
inexplicable power of this universe? 
Have we succeeded in adjusting our 
thought of God to our expanding world, 
as the Hebrews were able to enlarge 
their thought which carried Yahweh 
along from the most restricted beginnings 
until he became the God of the whole 
known world ? 

What was it that made the prophets 
so strong and fearless in the execution 
of their commission? Their reliance 
upon God. They were ever conscious 
of his presence in his world. They saw 
proof of his activity on every hand, in 
the phenomena of nature and in the 
course of history. They conceived of 
him as seeking to make known his will 
toman. They thought of themselves as 
his mouthpiece. As the spokesmen of 
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God, they could not keep silent when his 
will clamored for utterance. ‘The Lord 
hath spoken; who can but prophesy ?” 
Some such consciousness of God and of 
working together with God is indispens- 
able to the true preacher in whatever 
age he may appear. A preacher, not 
conscious of fellowship with the God 
of the universe, has no message for 
this age; the age cries out for God. 
The man who can make God seem real, 
and can acquit himself as a man of God, 
will never lack a hearing, though his 
way may be a via dolorosa. 

The church needs leaders. The 
record of Israel’s leaders is a splendid 
challenge to the men of* today. It 
appeals to all that is highest and holiest 
in the one ambitious to “do great things 
for God.” Istael’s saints expected great 
things from God, but received greater 
things than those for which they hoped. 
Coveting position and power for their 
nation among the nations of the world, 
they received instead exalted purity of 
thought, magnificent ethical passion, 
and a depth of spiritual insight that 
have made the whole world their debtors. 
If the men of this and succeeding genera- 
tions, following the example of their 
Hebrew predecessors, will become the 
fearless spokesmen and champions of a 
virile and spiritually progressive Chris- 
tianity, it is, perhaps, not too much to 
hope that the religion of the not far dis- 
tant future will be as much greater than, 
and different from, that of today as pres- 
ent religion differs from, and is greater 
than, the Judaism of post-exilic Israel. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE ORDER OF 
DEACONESSES 


EMILIE G. BRIGGS, B.D. 
New York City 


The revival of the ministry of women 
as deacons began less than a century ago. 
It formed part of a larger movement, 
which has given birth to the great philan- 
thropic organizations of the modern 
age, and is gradually restoring to the 
church the ministry of women. To 
Roman Catholics it has given the Sister 
of Mercy; to Protestants it is restoring 
the deaconess. 

Early in the past century the atten- 
tion of certain German philanthropists 
was attracted by the work of individual 
women on behalf of sufferers, in England, 
Sweden, and elsewhere. Realizing the 
importance of training and organization 
to insure the permanence of such a 
ministry, they proposed the restoration 
of the ancient order of deaconesses. 
By various means they sought to arouse 
the Protestant church of Germany to 
its need of a body of ministering women. 
But they failed to secure the formal 
support or official sanction of the church 
authorities. The significance of the 
movement was not recognized, and the 
restoration of the order was left to 
private enterprise. 

Humanly speaking, the Protestant 
church owes its deaconesses to the 
courage, wisdom, and faith of one 
man, Theodore Fliedner. While others 
planned and waited, he took action. 
In October, 1836, he opened at Kaisers- 
werth the first modern deaconess house 
to Gertrude Reichard, the first modern 


deaconess. The pastor and the town 
were both little known; the house was 
small and bare; the work such as could 
be done by one woman with some 
experience in nursing. Ten years later 
the institution numbered over a hundred 
deaconesses, and supported nineteen 
branch stations. Similar houses sprang 
up in other lands, multiplying with 
great rapidity. At the present time 
there is hardly a country in Europe in 
which deaconesses are not at work. 
They are also numerous in North 
America, and may be found in parts of 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and the islands 
of the Pacific. 

The order has spread most rapidly 
in Germany, Switzerland, and Scan- 
dinavia, where the houses have been 
patterned more or less closely after 
that of Kaiserswerth. The most impor- 
tant institutions have been united in the 
Kaiserswerth Conference, which num- 
bered 84 mother-houses, 7,216 sub- 
stations, and nearly 20,000 deaconesses 
at the time of the last General Con- 
ference, now nearly three years ago. 
Of these women over 9,000 were engaged 
in nursing, nearly 5,500 in parish work, 
and about 2,660 in various kinds of 
educational work. Every variety of 
charitable work is undertaken by these 
institutions, and they are sending out 
missionaries into all parts of the world. 
There are 54 great deaconess centers in 
Germany alone, 9 in Holland, 7 in 
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Russia, 4 in Switzerland, as many in the 
United States, 3 in Scandinavia, 2 in 
France, and 1 in Austria. There are 
about 1,400 of these deaconesses in 
Switzerland, and about 350 substations. 
In Scandinavia the number of dea- 
conesses exceeds 1,160, the number of 
stations 440. Holland and Russia have 
more than 130 stations each, and over 
goo deaconesses between them. Ger- 
many has over 16,000 deaconesses, and 
over 6,000 substations. As these figures 
are those of the conference of 1910, 
they doubtless fall far short of the actual 
number of institutions and workers at 
the present day. 

The great Protestant churches of the 
continent of Europe sanction the work 
done by these deaconess houses, and 
furnish the pastors that preside over 
them. Yet none of these institutions 
is organically connected with any par- 
ticular church government. All are 
independent of ecclesiastical control. 
Their deaconesses hold no official posi- 
tion in the church. They are con- 
secrated to their service, but not 
ordained. 

The Kaiserswerth deaconess may be 
described as of the institutional type. 
She is the lineal descendant of the dea- 
coness of the Middle Ages. Her ideal 
is semimonastic. She is a Protestant 
Sister of Mercy. It is true that she 
takes no vows, and works under the 
direction of a presbyter; yet she belongs 
to a sisterhood, and the presbyter is 
head of a religious community. 

This was not the idea of Fliedner 
and his fellow-philanthropists, but rather 
the result of their failure to secure a 
formal restoration of the order by 
ecclesiastical legislation. They were 
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forced to modify their original plan 
and to limit the ministry of their dea- 
conesses to such work as was most 
urgently required and might be rendered 
by women in those days without 
question. Unfortunately many of the 
limitations of that earlier period con- 
tinue in force. The Kaiserswerth dea- 
coness is still commonly regarded as a 
sister, and is for the most part withheld 
from sharing in the larger freedom and 
opportunity enjoyed by women at the 
present time. 

In addition to the League of Kaisers- 
werth there are various other non- 
ecclesiastical deaconess associations in 
Europe and America. The most impor- 
tant of these are: (1) the Evangelical 
Association of Germany and Switzer- 
land, founded in 1886; (2) the Bethany 
Society, founded by the Methodists of 
Germany in 1874; (3) the Martha and 
Mary Society, taken over by the 
Methodists from the Wesleyans of 
Germany at the time of their union; 
(4) the Martha Deaconess Society, 
founded in Berlin by the Baptists in 
1885. These associations have among 
them many large institutions and 
hundreds of deaconesses, all bearing 
a general resemblance to those of 
Kaiserswerth. 

The deaconess movement spread from 
the Germanic to the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
atanearly day. In England it attracted 
the notice of some of the leading scholars 
and ecclesiastics of the state church, and 
through their influence underwent an 
important change. Yet here as in 
Germany the ministry as a body held 
aloof from the movement; many years 
passed before the order was actually 
restored; and the decisive step was taken 
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by an individual acting on his own 
authority. 

The movement began in England 
about the year 1848. Several promi- 
nent clergymen in the Church of Eng- 
land became interested, and after ten 
years it was brought to the notice of 
Convocation. Again after some years 
it was discussed in the Lower House of 
Canterbury, but no decisive action was 
taken. Meantime an individual clergy- 
man had taken upon himself the respon- 
sibility of consecrating a deaconess. 
In 1861 Archbishop Tait, at that time 
bishop of London, set apart Elizabeth 
Katherine Ferard as deaconess of the 
Church of England. This act is now 
regarded as the decisive one, which 
restored the order in this church. But 
several decades passed before it received 
formal recognition from the body of the 
ministry. Meantime a missionary train- 
ing school for women, founded in 1860, 
developed into the famous Mildmay 
Deaconess House, whose workers like 
those of Kaiserswerth have no official 
claim to their title, in that they hold 
no office in the church. 

The growth of the order of regularly 
consecrated deaconesses was exceedingly 
slow. Small houses were opened in the 
course of time in several different 
dioceses; but the largest of these 
institutions would be accounted small 
in the League of Kaiserswerth, and all 
of the Anglican deaconesses put together 
were outnumbered by those of any one 
of the great houses of Kaiserswerth 
many decades ago. In view of this 
slow development the hesitancy of the 
body of bishops to sanction the move- 
ment is the less surprising. 

Ten years succeeded the consecra- 


tion of the first deaconess before any 
concerted action was taken. Then a 
set of “Principles and Rules” for the 
regulation of the order was drawn up 
and signed by eighteen of the bishops 
and both the archbishops. The matter 
was discussed in the Southern Con- 
vocation (1875, 1878), and in the Upper 
House (1883, 1890), also in the York 
Convocation (1884); but no action was 
taken until 1891—that is, for twenty 
years. Meantime the order had been re- 
stored by formal legislation in the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, and in the 
Protestant Episcopal and Methodist 
Episcopal churches of the United States. 
At last, however, in 1891 the House 
of Canterbury Convocation passed reso- 
lutions approving and regulating the 
revival of the order; and six years later 
the entire body of bishops assembled 
in the Lambeth Conference gave it their 
sanction. 

Thus in the Church of England also 
the ministry of the deaconess was 
restored by individual presbyters on 
their own responsibility, and the first 
consecration preceded by thirty-six years 
the formal indorsement of the order by 
the supreme ecclesiastical body in full 
convocation. Yet because these indi- 
viduals held the rank of bishops and 
were leaders in the body of bishops, 
their authority gave to the consecration 
rite a character which was lacking in the 
setting-apart of the Kaiserswerth dea- 
coness. There is still much difference 
of opinion as to the status of the order 
in this church as elsewhere; but the 
Anglican deaconess has always been a 
servant of the church under the direc- 
tion and control of its bishops. 

In England also the leaders of the 
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movement sought to restore the female 
diaconate as an authorized branch of 
the Christian ministry; and, being for 
the most part men of great learning and 
high ecclesiastical rank, they were par- 
tially successful in reviving the primi- 
tive relation between the deaconess 
and the bishop. This has been the 
most important contribution of the 
Church of England to the deaconess 
cause. And yet it is overshadowed at 
the present time by her relation to the 
deaconess house. The Anglican dea- 
coness like her sister of Kaiserswerth is 
usually a member of a religious com- 
munity. The house in Rochester is the 
only one of any size which does not 
combine the service of a deaconess with 
that of a sister. This is a confusion 
of two distinct ministries, appropriate 
to women of opposite types. The 
attempt to combine them has been made 
many times in the history of the order, 
and has never succeeded excepting at 
the expense of its ecclesiastical functions. 
The Anglican deaconess was given a 
position among the subordinate minis- 
ters of the church to which the Kaisers- 
werth deaconess has never attained; 
but she is in danger of losing her birth- 
right without having gained that post 
of honor among workers of charity 
held by the Kaiserswerth deaconess for 
many decades. 

The Established Church of Scotland 
was the first of all the churches to 
restore the order of deaconesses by act 
of legislation. The subject was brought 
before the Alliance of Presbyterian 
Churches held at Belfast in 1880, and a 
committee of investigation was ap- 
pointed. Five years later a report was 
presented to the alliance, recommending 
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“the revival of the Order on a Scriptural 
basis, and as a recognized branch of 
Church organization.” The Church of 
Scotland acted upon this decision in the 
following year, by formally establishing 
the order and preparing for the training 
of candidates. A training home was 
opened in Edinburgh shortly after, and 
a hospital was added before long. 

These deaconesses are regularly or- 
dained to their office by the kirk-session 
with the sanction of the presbytery. 
They serve for the most part in parishes, 
hospitals, and missions. Unlike their 
sisters of England and the Continent, 
they do not belong to religious com- 
munities, and approximate the clerical 
rather than the institutional type. And 
yet they also fall far short of the ideal 
set forth in the ancient church orders 
and by the church historians of our 
own day, of a ministry of women as 
deacons co-ordinate with that of men, 
and fulfilling the purpose for which the 
diaconate was founded in apostolic 
times. 

The United Free Church of Scotland 
is still without deaconesses; but the 
movement to restore them began some 
years ago, and cannot be retarded long. 

The Presbyterian church of Ireland 
has already introduced the order infor- 
mally by permitting a training home to 
be opened in Belfast, and by employing 
its graduates as deaconesses. 

The Wesleyans of England began to 
consecrate deaconesses a quarter of a 
century ago, and after four years of 
experiment their conference formally 
approved of the revival of the ministry. 
Several important institutions have been 
founded; and Wesleyan deaconesses are 
now at work in various parts of Great 
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Britain, and also in South Africa, New 
Zealand, and Ceylon. This deaconess 
has been described as “nurse, teacher, 
visitor, even preacher when necessary.” 
She enjoys a freedom which is favorable 
to the growth of the order, and may be 
described in general as of the missionary 
type. 

The Congregationalists of England 
have lately begun to employ deaconesses, 
and thereby tacitly acknowledge a need 
for their service. 

Thus the movement is spreading 
slowly but steadily from church to 
church, in England as elsewhere; and 
the ministry of women is gradually 
becoming once more an indispensable 
adjunct to that of men in the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. 

The Kaiserswerth Deaconess House 
was introduced with some modifications 
into almost all the great countries of 
Europe. It flourished greatly east of 
the Rhine, but it did not flourish in 
France. The house opened in Paris in 
1841 did indeed become an important 
center for the order; yet it is one of the 
smallest of those founded in the lifetime 
of Fliedner, and cannot compare in 
size or influence with the great majority 
of the Kaiserswerth houses. 

The Kaiserswerth deaconess is not 
of the type called for in France. Her 
ideal is not in harmony with French 
ideas of women, or French social cus- 
toms. In France the unmarried woman 
has less liberty, the married more, than 
among the Germanic peoples. In France 
women are admitted to more of the 
professions and occupations of men than 
in any other country of Europe. The 
limitations of the Kaiserswerth scheme 
unfit it for use in a republican country, 
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where liberty of judgment is a birthright 
and the social laws are of a freer cast. 

And yet the Protestant churches of 
France are awakening to their need of 
ministering women, and some of their 
leaders have called for a still more 
radical reform. Early in this century 
an appeal went forth for “a reform of 
the diaconate.” A diaconal congress 
was held at Lille in 1902, at which 
reports were made as to the actual con- 
dition of that branch of the ministry 
among the Protestants of France. A 
deplorable ignorance and neglect of it 
was discovered, together with a general 
willingness to restore the primitive ideal 
of the diaconate and to admit to the 
order both sexes. Among the decisions 
of the congress were the following: 


It is necessary to have deaconesses as 
well as deacons; for there are many forms 
of assistance for which women are better 
qualified than men. Each church ought to 
have its deaconess or deaconesses, helpers 
of the pastor, as Phoebe was the helper 
of St. Paul..... The restoration of the 
ministry of woman is one of the essential 
conditions of a revival in the Christian 
church. .... In the actual state of things 
it is imperative to re-establish, under the 
immediate direction of the pastors, the 
ministry of the parish deaconess. 


These utterances were not authori- 
tative; but they expressed the decision 
reached by many of the leading Protes- 
tants of France after careful considera- 
tion, and they have encouraged local 
churches to include women among their 
deacons. The movement however, has 
been retarded here, as in Scotland and 
elsewhere, in the interest of various 
social reforms, which excite fewer preju- 
dices and appeal to a larger number. 
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Another republican country re- 
sponded to the Kaiserswerth movement 
at an early date only to find the ideal 
unsuited to its own peculiar needs and 
its independent institutions. Interest 
in the deaconess began to be aroused 
in the United States about the same 
time as in England; but events moved 
more rapidly on this side of the Atlantic, 
and twelve years before the consecra- 
tion of the first deaconess in England 
the first institution was founded in 
Pennsylvania. Fliedner himself crossed 
the ocean by urgent invitation to inau- 
gurate the movement. He placed several 
deaconesses, trained in Kaiserswerth, in 
charge of a hospital in Pittsburgh. 
Unhappily the leaders of the enterprise 
failed to distinguish between Fliedner’s 
sound principles and the practical details 
of hisscheme. They tried to force upon 
the women of America restrictions to 
which they were not accustomed; and 
to make the ideas of a simple German 
pastor as to what women might or 
might not do, a law in regions where 
the prevailing ideas of propriety were 
altogether different. Moreover, there 
was a strong prejudice at that time in 
this country against any custom savor- 
ing of monasticism, and the Kaisers- 
werth institutions were too much like 
the traditional religious community to 
escape distrust and dislike. The whole 
attempt failed in the end for lack of 
workers, yet not before some years of 
efficient service had proved the useful- 
ness of the institution. 

The Kaiserswerth diaconate secured 
no permanent foothold in this country 
until its advocates learned to adapt a 
monarchical institution to a republican 
environment. But in the decade which 


saw the revival of the order among the 
Presbyterians and Wesleyans of Great 
Britain, and the Methodists of the 
United States, a great deaconess center 
was established by the Lutherans in 
Philadelphia. This house surpasses the 
largest Anglican institution in the num- 
ber of its deaconesses and of its benevo- 
lent enterprises. Other houses have 
since been opened, and the Lutherans 
of America now possess a large and 
efficient body of deaconesses. 

The Protestant Episcopal church of 
America was the first of all the churches 
to restore the order by episcopal au- 
thority. Six years before the consecra- 
tion of the first deaconess in the Church 
of England several women were set 
apart in Baltimore by the bishop of 
Maryland. They lived in community, 
and were engaged in teaching and nurs- 
ing. In 1864 a similar beginning was 
made by the bishop of Alabama, and 
the institution then established exists 
at the present day. In the following 
decade the bishop of Long Island con- 
secrated several women, but without 
the laying-on of hands. Not long after 
a diocesan deaconess house was opened 
in Louisville, Ky. It was begun as a 
sisterhood, but in 1881 was reorganized 
as a “diaconal community” subject to 
the bishop. In 1882 a similar com- 
munity was founded in Georgia. In 
New York City the first step taken was 
the consecration of one woman by the 
bishop of the diocese to serve in a parish 
church, in the year 1887. Thus the 
order was restored informally in this 
country as in England, by the act of 
individual bishops, and was in existence 
in a number of states for many years 
before it received recognition from the 
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General Convention. Evidently the 
bishops and presbyters of these various 
communions regarded it as in abeyance 
rather than as abrogated, and con- 
sidered themselves at liberty to restore 
it on their own authority. 

However, the matter was brought 
before the General Convention of this 
particular church as early as the year 
1868, and from that time onward was 
repeatedly discussed. The “Principles 
and Rules” proposed by the bishops of 
England in 1871 were read in the con- 
vention of that year with marked effect. 
The bishop of Long Island made them 
the basis of a deaconess association in 
his diocese. Yet no official action was 
taken by the convention until the year 
1889, when a canon was issued establish- 
ing the order on a permanent basis. 
Fifteen years later this was revised, and 
given its present form. It does not 
determine the status of the deaconess, 
or the character of her consecration; 
but it does authorize her service in the 
church as the holder of an office. She 
is made directly responsible to the 
bishop, and serves most often as pastor’s 
assistant. She is therefore of the clerical 
type. 

The legislation of 1889 was followed 
by the opening of training schools in 
New York and Philadelphia. Other 
houses have since been founded in 
Boston and in Pasadena, Cal. These 
institutions, unlike those of the Church 
of England, are training schools rather 
than homes. The atmosphere, indeed, 
is more like that of a home than of a 
professional school; yet much more 
time is given to study than is usual in 
deaconess houses, and the course is 
designed to meet the needs of gifted 
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women, including those that have been 
trained in college. More, the inmates 
are all students, and there are no 
deaconesses in residence save those that 
are in charge of the house. 

In this church also the growth of the 
order has been slow. Before the action 
of the convention the deaconesses were 
almost all sisters. This identification 
proved injurious. It has invariably 
excited opposition and prejudice on 
this side of the Atlantic. Since the 
separation of the two ministries, and 
the bestowal of an office upon the dea- 
coness, the development has been com- 
paratively rapid. There are now in this 
communion several hundred deaconesses, 
working for the most part in parishes 
and mission fields as assistants to the 
clergy. 

The Methodists of America were long 
in following the example of their brethren 
in Europe. The revival of the order was 
under consideration for many years be- 
fore it was carried into effect. The 
movement began in this body as early 
as the year 1860; but more than a 
quarter of a century passed before the 
first institution was opened. The ven- 
ture, as usual, was made by an indi- 
vidual, in this case by a woman with 
the help of her husband, encouraged 
indeed by a bishop, yet without official 
or even financial support. This house, 
opened in Chicago, soon became a center 


‘for deaconess work, and attracted the 


notice of the leaders of the church. 
The General Conference legislated in 
favor of the order, and an elaborate 
system was devised for its government. 
The growth has been extraordinarily 
rapid as compared with that in all the 
other churches of America or England. 
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It is evident that the Methodist dea- 
coness, like her sister of Kaiserswerth, 
is better fitted to her environment than 
the deaconesses of other communions. 
She lives and works in a republic, and in 
a church which has always recognized 
the value of women’s work. She is not 
fitted for life in a community, or for 
work under constant supervision. This 
fact seems to have been recognized. 
It is true that she is held accountable 
to a general deaconess board appointed 
by the Board of Bishops, and to a 
deaconess conference board appointed 
by the Annual Conference, as well as 
to the pastor or superintendent under 
whom she serves. Yet even so, she 
enjoys greater personal liberty than the 
deaconess of any other church save the 
Wesleyan. She is of the missionary 
rather than of the clerical or institutional 
type; and while she often serves in a 
parish or an institution, her chief work 
is that of an evangelist. 

In addition to the house in Chicago, 
training schools have been opened in 
Cincinnati, Washington, New York, 
Boston, St. Louis, and elsewhere. The 
German Methodists in the United States 
have their own institutions, which are 
affiliated either with the American, or 
with those of the mother-country. 

The Baptist, Congregational, Re- 
formed, and Presbyterian bodies have 
all recently, each in turn, restored the 
order; not indeed by legislation, but by 
opening training schools and employing 
their graduates as deaconesses. The 
United Brethren have gone so far as to 
add to their Book of Discipline a chapter 
on the deaconess. These revivals differ 
little from those already considered. 
Their chief interest lies in the fact that 


they prove a growing consciousness of 
the church’s need of a body of trained 
and consecrated workers to minister 
as helpers to pastor and people. But 
the slowness of the growth implies 
also a general reluctance to allow 
women to share in a title which has 
come to represent functions denied 
to them for many generations, or 
ministrations in which their aid is quite 
superfluous. 

The greatest obstacle to the deaconess 
movement lies in the ignorance and 
neglect of the historic diaconate as a 
vital and indispensable part of the 
organism of the church. Few are aware 
of the part which the deacon took in the 
work of the early church, of the share 
which the deaconess had in his ministry, 
and of the loss to the church and the 
world at large which resulted from the 
decline of their order. Many are drawn 
away from the church and its service 
by the urgent call for social reform, 
unaware of the fact that the revival of 
the diaconal ministry of the ancient 
church would enable them to do the 
same work as ministers of the church, 
to its purifying and upbuilding, to the 
glory of Him whose name it bears, and 
to the advancement of his reign upon 
earth. 

One of the greatest needs of the 
church in this age is a body of men and 
women set apart to do the work that 
in ancient times was intrusted to 
deacons. There is no greater need 
than that of a revival of the primitive 
diaconate. It is not sufficient to restore 
the woman deacon. She cannot do 
the whole work of the order. The 
church needs also male deacons, men 
who are deacons in more than name. 
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There are many branches of the church the order of deaconesses should be 
in which the only real diaconal service accompanied by a thorough reform of the 
is done by women. The restoration of diaconate. 


CHURCH UNION THAT UNITES 
II 
THE HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL 


L. C. BARNES, D.D. 
Field Secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society 


In the April number of the BrsticaAL WorLD we published under the above caption, 
“Church Union That Unites,” an account of the work of the Co-operative Council of City 
Missions in the city of Chicago, and gave a plan of federating churches now in operation in 
Oregon. The present article by Dr. Barnes is a succinct presentation of the work that is 
being done in a wider sphere by the great denominations. All of these facts are gratifying 
evidence that Protestantism is really facing the great task of co-operating for the spread of 


Christianity. 


The minds of many people adjust 
more readily to close interdenomina- 
tional co-operation abroad than at home. 
It is comparatively easy to take a de- 
tached point of view and look with 
judicial composure upon the tendency of 
our workers in Asia to sink denomina- 
tional ambitions under the large aims of 
the whole kingdom of Christ. We are 
likely to cheer them for doing in united 
college and other work what we should 
not think of undertaking in the region 
where we live. 

Correspondingly we are more eager 
to have the work of denominational com- 
petition stopped in a distant part of our 
own country than we are to stop it in 
our town. New Englanders who give 
largely for missions in the West can 
easily insist that there should not be too 


many churches aided in any one place 
“‘out there,” but how about having our 
denomination resign its place in our own 
village? On the other hand, in the West 
they say, “‘The Interdenominational 
Commission of Maine’ may be just the 
thing down East, but that sort of thing 
won’t work out here.’”’ Furthermore, 
the home mission field is the zone of 
possible expansion in denominational 
territory and power, it is the tract of 
keenest sensitiveness. 

Hence to secure actual co-operation in 
home missions is the greatest achieve- 
ment of the kingdom of God. To 
grapple a problem of this magnitude, 
nearness, and delicacy, with any hope 
of success, took men of large mold, fine 
feeling, and firm grasp. Such men were 
given for the hour, when in 1908 Dr. 
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Charles L. Thompson, of the Presby- 
terian (U.S.A.) Home Board, and Dr. 
Henry L. Morehouse, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, along 
with others of like mind, organized the 
Home Missions Council. It was not 
an academic performance, but an actual 
undertaking in practical polity. 

Instead of being baffled by the stu- 
pendous difficulties and retiring after 
the first flush of enthusiasm, the council 
has steadily gained in strength and 
efficiency. It is now composed of thirty- 
three societies and boards connected 
with twenty-one distinct denominations. 
It embodies nine-tenths of the nationally 
organized home mission forces. Its vot- 
ing members are all the officials and the 
members of the official boards whose 
scope of responsibility is coextensive 
with that of the organization they 
represent. The directory of constituent 
organizations contains 153 names of such 
officials. When the members of the 
boards are added, this number must be 
multiplied by ten or twenty. It has an 
executive committee of fifteen. 

A quick view of the actual working of 
the organization can be obtained through 
the concise report of the Executive Com- 
mittee at the last annual meeting of the 
Council: 

The principal events of the year were: 

First: Correspondence and interviews 
with officials of the general government 
relating to Order No. 601, issued by Com- 
missioner Valentine, touching the matter of 
ecclesiastical garb in government Indian 
schools. The report of the Indian Com- 
mittee will give a full statement of the work 
done by the council in this matter and the 
conclusion reached. 

Second: Another matter occupying a 
good deal of time of the Executive Com- 


mittee was the conduct, jointly with the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, of the 
observance of Home Mission Week, Novem- 
ber 17-24, 1912. The executive secretary 
of the joint committee of the two councils 
will make full report of the large success 
attending upon these efforts, and it is hoped 
that some plans may be devised by the 
council for the continuation in some form 
in years to come of the Home Mission Week. 
Specific recommendations will be made later 
during the sessions of the council. 

Third: Reports from the states in which 
the Neglected Fields Survey was under- 
taken show that practical benefits of a large 
sort have accrued from that attempt to 
make co-operation and federation effective. 
It is hoped that follow-up plans will be 
developed in the respective states by which 
the work may be carried on to increasing 
effectiveness. 

Other matters which have been con- 
sidered during the year are: survey of rural 
fields; co-operative work among Spanish- 
speaking people in the United States; work 
among the freedmen; the subject of social 
service. 

The work of the Porto Rican missions: 
progress has been made there toward co- 
operative effort, of which full report will 
be made by the appropriate committee. 

The Executive Committee is happy to 
report that the finances are in fairly good 
shape, a relatively small balance of eighteen 
hundred dollars ($1,800) only being brought 
over to the budget of the new year. [The 
expenditures of the year were less than 
twenty thousand dollars ($19,554.40), al- 
though at first it had been estimated that 
Home Mission Week alone would cost twice 
that.] 

The council is to be congratulated on the 
standing it has secured among all the co- 
operating denominations and of the recogni- 
tion, general and widespread, of its effective- 
ness as an organization for co-ordinating 
the home mission work of our country. 
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A further glimpse of the wide scope 
of the council and its detail of practical 
responsibility can be gained by noting 
the fact that it has nine standing com- 
mittees and six special committees. It is 
alive in many directions. This year 
special emphasis is being laid on the 
home mission work for foreign-speaking 
people. Through its Neglected Fields 
Survey Committee, its Committee on 
Immigration, and other lines of urgent 
action, the Home Missions Council can 
be depended upon to do everything in 
the power of a general advisory body to 
promote co-operation in place of com- 
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petition. Throughout this democratic 
land of ours, in the actual issue every- 
thing depends on the growth of co-opera- 
tive sentiment on the widespread field 
itself. 

Taken all in all, is there any more 
hopeful sign on the horizon of the king- 
dom of heaven on earth at the present 
hour than the sign of the cross which is 
being borne by this new Simon of Cyrene 
following the Master? The agency 
may not be a conspicuous figure on the 
ultimate pages of history, but it bears 
the emblem of vital, sacrificial, conti- 
nental victories. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA PLAN OF BIBLE 
STUDY 


VERNON P. SQUIRES 
Professor of English, University of North Dakota 


The American Sunday school stands 
charged with failure; and its most 
enthusiastic admirers cannot say that 
there is nothing in the charge. It has 
elaborate machinery; it enlists the 
earnest endeavors of numbers of sincere, 
devoted people; but somehow, it does 
not secure results commensurate with 
the effort put forth. Nowhere is this 
failure more conspicuous than in the 
case of boys and girls of high-school 
age. Primary methods and kinder- 
garten devices usually catch and hold 
the interest of the little ones; but as 
the children approach the adolescent 
period there is evident a falling-off in 
interest and, consequently, in attend- 


ance. Boys especially come to feel 
that they are “too big” to go to Sunday 
school. They drift out into the current 
of life unattached in any way to the 
church, and without any adequate 
knowledge of the Book which has had 
more influence than any other upon 
our civilization, but which by a curious 
anomaly is not taught in the schools. 
The causes for this unfortunate state 
of affairs do not seem difficult to find. 
There is, of course, the general restless- 
ness and irresponsibility of youth which 
make it difficult to keep boys of this 
age in any kind of school. But besides 
all this there are various specific causes. 
In the first place, the teaching is gen- 
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erally weak and sentimental. Bible 
history and literature are not made as 
interesting and vital as, for example, 
Greek history and literature. This 
lack of reality is probably due to two 
facts: (1) the teacher’s lack of adequate 
preparation and experience; and (2) the 
subject is approached in an unreal and 
superstitious way, altogether different 
from that in which other subjects are 
approached. Plato and Pericles lived 
in a real world, a world—in its natural 
aspects at least—like that in which the 
pupils themselves are living. David 
and Isaiah, however, are pictured as 
living in an altogether different sort of 
world, a world more akin to that of Jack 
the Giant Killer or Cinderella. Many 
boys are frankly incredulous; most of 
them feel an incongruity. 

Another cause is the total lack of 
discipline in the Sunday school. Few— 
at least of the boys—ever think of 
studying their lessons. Teachers coax 
and cajole, and offer ribbons and badges 
as marks of honor, but generally to 
little purpose. The boy somehow feels 
that he is condescending even to attend 
the Sunday school, and that studying 
would indeed be a work of supereroga- 
tion. Thus ina great majority of cases, 
the teacher, having no recourse to any 
other incentive, finds moral suasion 
fruitless. Nor is it strange. How many 
youngsters would study geometry or 
Latin or history if the only inducement 
were to please the teacher ? 

Recognizing these difficulties and 
firmly believing that Bible study is 
just as serious and dignified as any 
other study, we in North Dakota have 
recently adopted a plan from which 
we hope great things. This is really a 


plan of co-operation between the high 
school and the Sunday school whereby 
the high school allows academic credit 
for work in the Bible. The educational 
leaders of our state believe that in 
ethical and cultural value the serious 
study of the Scriptures is one of the 
most valuable studies that a young 
person can pursue. We agree with 
President Nicholas Murray Butler that 
“the neglect of the English Bible 
incapacitates the rising generation to 
read and appreciate the masterpieces 
of English literature, from Chaucer to 
Browning, and it strikes out of their 
consciousness one element, and for 
centuries the controlling element, in 
our civilization.” At the same time 
we understand that, owing to our 
national policy of the separation of 
church and state, it is practically 
impossible to offer Bible courses in 
school. 

Our plan is simply this: The state 
board has authorized a syllabus in 
Bible study much as it has in other 
studies. The syllabus outlines a good 
course in Old and New Testament 
geography, history, and literature, and 
it announces that a half-credit (out of 
the fifteen generally required for gradua- 
tion) will be allowed to any high-school 
girl or boy who can pass an examina- 
tion based on the syllabus. These 
examinations are given at the time of 
the regular state examinations and are 
open to all who wish to attempt them. 
It is, however, no part of the plan to 
have the preliminary study done in the 
school house or during school hours. 
The responsibility for the teaching is 
left with the home and the church. The 
state maps out the ground to be covered 
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and awards the credit. The parents, 
pastors, and Sunday-school teachers 
must do the actual work of instruction. 

Although the idea is as yet new (it 
went into effect in the fall of 1912), a 
great many classes have been formed 
and much interest is manifested. These 
classes are generally connected with 
the various Sunday schools or young 
people’s societies, and are taught by 
the pastor, priest, or some layman 
specially interested, not infrequently 
by one of the high-school teachers in 
the church with which he or she happens 
to be affiliated. The work done in these 
classes, while, of course, wholly elective, 
is just as serious as that undertaken in 
any of the regular school classes. The 
official recognition of its value and the 
assurance of academic credit for real 
mastery of the subject dignify and stand- 
ardize the course. From all parts of the 
state come reports of successful classes, 
at least one of which is in charge of a 
Catholic priest, and of an altogether new 
attitude toward Bible study on the part 
of a great many of our young people, 

In conclusion let me say that while 
what the state outlines and examines 
on is the geographical, historical, and 
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literary aspects of the Bible, yet it is 
urged upon the various local teachers 
that they combine with this such 
ethical and religious training as they 
desire. On this ground the state can- 
not intrude; for it, however, it does 
hope to provide abundant opportunity. 
It is felt that no young person can read 
the prescribed readings (between two 
and three hundred chapters) without 
catching some of the spiritual ideals 
and glorious religious conceptions of 
the biblical writers; and surely no wise 
teacher will let the opportunity pass 
unimproved. In all this the makers 
of the syllabus have sought to avoid all 
sectarianism and partisanship. The 
Bible is the only textbook prescribed. 
Any version, Catholic or Protestant, is 
acceptable. Moreover, any recognized . 
system of chronology or theory of 
authorship is accepted. The makers 
of the syllabus stand for no sect or 
“school.” What is desired is that our 
young people be given an introduction 
to the Book of Books, that the hands of 
the Sunday-school teacher be strength- 
ened, and that the study of the Bible 
be raised to a higher plane by means of 
a new incentive and a new ideal. 


DISCUSSION 


NAOUM BEG SHUQUAIR ON THE DERB EL HAGG 


REV. SARTELL PRENTICE, Jr., D.D. 
Nyack, New York 


The Biblical World contained, in its April 
number, an article on “The Route of Israel 
in the Desert.” In that article I discussed 
the two roads over one of which Israel made 


their journey; the traditional road to the 
traditional Mt. Sinai, and the Derb el Hagg, 
the “Pilgrim Road,’ over which some 
modern scholars believe Israel traveled to a 
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Mt. Sinai which must be sought among the 
mountains of Se’ir, in Edom, north of the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

Since writing this article I have discussed 
these roads with one of the best-known and 
ablest students of the Old Testament in 
America. He said, “After all, it is the 
Derb el Hagg, it is ‘The Pilgrimage Route,’ 
pilgrimages have passed over it, it must be a 
practical road and there must be enough 
water to make pilgrimages possible. I wish 
I knew more of the Derb el Hagg.”” Follow- 
ing that conversation I wrote to Rev. S. M. 
Zwemer, D.D., of Cairo, asking him if it 
would be possible to get any information 
regarding this road from the sheiks in the 
University of el Azharin Cairo. He referred 
my letter to Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner, and I 
take pleasure in here acknowledging my 
debt to Mr. Gairdner for the very valuable 
information his letter to me contains. 

He called on Naoum Beg Shuquair, of 
the Egyptian Intelligence Department, who 
is “an extremely able Syrian, well read in 
Arabic history, fond of research, and, over 
and above all this, knows Sinai, Akabah, 
and the Desert like the palm of his hand, 
having been all over the ground when 
the frontier was deliminated after the 
Teba incident with Turkey. He is the 
author of an Arabic History of the Soudan, 
and of an unpublished monograph on the 
Sinai District.” 

F. E. Hoskins, in From the Nile to Nebo, 
says, “A day went in Cairo in interviews 
with Naoum Beg Shuquair, of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the Soudan. He had 
journeyed extensively in the Sinai Peninsula 
and was well acquainted with the Bedawin 
Sheiks and the customs of the country. He 
explained very carefully certain of the 
routes, the places where we would certainly 
find water, and directed our attention to 
some of the more important problems of the 
region. Through him we received a permit 
from the War Department and letters to 
Sheikh Musa Bu Nasir, the highest sheikh of 
all the Bedawin tribes of the Peninsula.” 


Again, on p. 161, he says, ““Naoum Beg 
Shucair had given us letters of introduction 
to the Sheikh of all the clans in Sinai.” 
The following is a copy of the notes taken 
by Mr. Gairdner of his conversation with 
Naoum Beg: 

“The Derb el Hagg was opened up as a 
pilgrim route by the Moslem Sultans of 
Egypt. Queen Shajor-ed-Durr (died 1257) 
was probably the first to open the route. 
Wells were sunk and cuttings made at the 
difficult Naqb el Akaba (a very bad six hours’ 
march just west of the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah) by various Sultans, especially el 
Ghari (died 1516), and the Turkish Sultans 
repaired these. 

“These facts are known by inscriptions 
on the walls and cuttings themselves, 
which have been collected by Naoum Beg. 
It is absolutely certain that no such line of 
wells existed before these operations. Only 
one possible indication of an older well 
exists in all that long waterless stretch of one 
hundred and twenty miles. It is therefore 
quite certain that it would have been ‘more 
than impossible’ (so Naoum Beg) for it to 
have been used as a route for foot travelers 
before Islam. Even a camel could have 
undertaken the route only in winter. 

‘A traveler from Egypt who did not take 
the northern route to Gaza had only one 
other alternative, namely to turn south and 
take the traditional line of the Israelites 
to the traditional Sinai. This line is well 
watered. Even a traveler to the East side 
of the Gulf of Akabah (Midian) would 
have to pass over that route and through 
the traditional region of Horeb. From 
Horeb his route would bring him to Nawaibi, 
on the Gulf of Akabah, via Wadi el Ain. 
From Nawaibi there is a good route north 
to Gaza via en Qadesh. But if the traveler 
wants to get to Midian he must either cross 
to the other side of the Gulf of Akabah on a 
boat, or else he must follow the shore line 
until he turns the head of the Gulf. This 
is quite possible; there are no wells but 
water can be obtained by digging.” 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. V 


With this instalment the professional reading course on Foreign Missions pre- 


pared by Proressors E. D. Burton and A. K. PARKER comes to a close. 


The 


countries discussed here are just now in the public eye and furnish illustrations of the 


extraordinary power possessed by educational missions. 


Another reading course will 


begin in the October issue of the BIBLICAL WORLD. 


Part IV. Turkey 
Books Required 


Barton. Daybreak in Turkey. Pilgrim 
Press, 1908. $1.50. 
Edinburgh Conference Reports, Vols. I and 
Books Recommended 
Zwemer. Islam, A Challenge to Faith. 
Student Volunteer Movement, 1907. 
$0. 50. 
A compact study of the origin, spread, and 
character of Islam and of missions to the 


Mohammedans. 
Cromer. Modern Egypt. Macmillan, 1908. 
2 vols. $6.00. 
A very able work dealing with the history 
of Egypt from 1876-1907, written by the 
Earl of Cromer, consul-general of Great 
Britain in Egypt, 1886-1907. 
Buxton. Turkey in Revolution. Unwin, 
1909. $2.50. 
Richter. A History of Protestant Missions 
in the Near East. Revell. $2.50. 


A volume that does the same work for the 
countries of the Levant that the author’s 
volume on India does for that country. 


Arpee. The Armenian Awakening. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

Hamlin. My Life and Times. Revell. 
$1. 50. 

Washburn. Fifty Years in Constantinople. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

Jessup. Fifty-three Years in Syria. Revell. 
$5.00. 


For further comments on these volumes, 
see Edinburgh Conference Reports, V1, 486 ff. 


Moh d in Turkey and Elsewhere 


Within the bounds of what we know 
today as Turkey, the three great mono- 
theistic religions, Judaism and the two 
daughters of Judaism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, had their birth. All 
three of these religions have spread by 
emigration or by conquest far beyond 
the land of their origin, and have far 
more adherents elsewhere than in Tur- 
key. The Jews of Turkey are relatively 
insignificant in number and influence. 
They occupy a place of far greater 
importance in Europe and the United 
States than in the land of their former 
power and glory. Christianity is repre- 
sented by the Jacobites, Maronites, 
Greek Catholics, Gregorians (Arme- 
nians), Roman Catholics, and Protestant 
Christians. But ignorance, poverty, 
and oppression have greatly reduced 
the influence of all the older Christian 
communities, and one no longer looks 
to Turkey to find Christianity at its best. 

There are twice as many Mohamme- 
dans in China as in Turkey, five times as 
many in India, and more than one and 
one-half times as many in Africa. But 
Mecca and Medina are still the sacred 
cities of Mohammedanism, visited by 
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thousands of pilgrims every year, and 
the Turkish sultan is still recognized as 
the head of all Mohammedanism. Tur- 
key is today,.as it has been for centuries, 
pre-eminently the land of the Moham- 
medan.* 

This, therefore, is the proper point 
at which to make some general study of 
the Mohammedan religion, of which 
little has been said in connection with 
China and India. For this purpose we 
have selected Gairdner, The Reproach 
of Islam. It will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the religious condi- 
tion both of the Turkish empire and of 
Africa. It was issued as a mission- 
study textbook, but is of much higher 
grade than many books so classed. It 
should be read consecutively two or 
three times at least, and a repeated 
reading will not be irksome. Readers 
will find (a) that it is written in a very 
attractive style; dulness is never in 
itself a recommendation, though useful 
and often indispensable books are some- 
times dull; (5) that it is easily manage- 
able: it is lucid, its material is well 
arranged, it is furnished with maps and 
indexes, bibliography, and helpful ques- 
tions; (c) that its range is wide: Mr. 
Gairdner has gone all round his subject; 
if he does not solve every perplexing 
question, he at least dodges none; 
(d) that it is thoroughly religious: one 
feels that its author has more than an 
academic or scientific concern in the 
history and prospects of Islam. 

From Gairdner the reader may well 
take up the Edinburgh Conference Re- 
ports, Vol. IV, chap. v, and if he wishes 
to pursue his study still farther may 
turn to Zwemer. 


The General Situation in Turkey 


The last five years have been troub- 
lous times in Turkey. The revolution 
of July, 1908, came as an utter surprise 
to the outside world, and even to all 
the residents of Turkey outside a very 
limited circle. Dr. Barton’s Daybreak 
in Turkey, published at the end of 1908, 
betrays outside of its last chapter, which 
was written after the revolution, no ex- 
pectation or suspicion of the important 
change that at the beginning of the 
year was even then about to take place. 
Compelled to the step by the Young 
Turks, operating through the Com- 
mittee of Ottoman Union and Progress, 
July 24, 1908, Abdul Hamid IT revived 
the constitution of 1876, which had been 
suspended since 1877, accompanying it 
by various proclamations and orders 
which made subsequent retraction prac- 
tically impossible. This act was greeted 
with the greatest joy by the Turkish 
people. Newspapers expressing the long 
suppressed aspirations of the people 
sprang quickly into existence; Moslems 
and Greeks saluted one another as 
brethren; “Liberty, Justice, Equality, 
and Fraternity” became the accepted 
motto of the new era, and the world 
looked on in amazement at a revolution 
accomplished with almost less of blood- 
shed than an ordinary street riot might 
have caused. 

But the Young Turks, who had 
forced the hand of the Sultan and who 
remained the unofficial but not unrecog- 
nized power behind the throne, have 
found themselves confronted by diffi- 
culties of which they could scarcely 
have guessed beforehand. Bulgaria, for 
some years practically but not nominally 


tAccording to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1911, the Mohammedans of Asiatic Turkey 
number 10,087,800, the Gregorians 1,112,000, other Christians 1,751,000. 
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independent, took occasion to declare 
her independence October 5, 1908. As 
the sequel to an unsuccessful attempt 
to regain the power he had lost, Abdul 
Hamid II was forced, in April, 1909, to 
abdicate, and was succeeded by his 
brother whom he had kept in prison 
the most of his life to prevent his creat- 
ing trouble. The new sultan took the 
title of Mohammed V. Trouble began 
among the Albanians in 1909, and more 
serious disturbances occurred in 1910 
and ro11. In the latter year also Italy 
forced Turkey into a war on the question 
of Italy’s right to Tripoli, which, after 
great loss of life and property on both 
sides but especially to Turkey, was 
ended by the Treaty of Lausanne, 
October 18, 1912. But war followed 
quickly upon war. Ten days before 
the Treaty of Lausanne, Montenegro 
declared war against Turkey; on the 
17th Turkey declared war on Bulgaria 
and Servia, and on the 18th, the day of 
the Treaty of Lausanne, Greece declared 
war against Turkey. As we write the 
Balkan war thus inaugurated is drawing 
to a close, issuing in a crushing defeat 
for Turkey and the practical loss of her 
European possessions. 

Yet all these disasters, seeming and 
real, may be, and it is hoped will prove 
to be, the means of bringing in a new 
era of prosperity and advancement for 
Turkey. Relieved of a portion of the 
burden of ruling alien peoples, with a 
clearer perception than before of what 
constitute the elements of strength in 
a nation, with fresh reason to develop 
education and to grant liberty of 
thought, Turkey may now enter upon 
a period of enlightenment and progress 


surpassing that of any previous period. 
That the Balkan states will be the 
ultimate gainers by the readjustment 
of political relations which will result 
from the war, there is little room to 
doubt. 

We cannot do better than to begin 
our whole study of the situation by a 
reading of Barton, Daybreak in Turkey, 
chapter by chapter, not omitting the 
extracts from other authors which pre- 
cede the several chapters. This volume, 
usefully supplementing Gairdner in re- 
spect to the Moslem religion, gives in 
brief space a vivid and accurate impres- 
sion of conditions as they were previous 
to the revolution in 1908, and requires 
little modification to describe conditions 
today except by the addition of the 
political facts briefly stated above. Five 
years is but a short period in the history 
of a nation and Turkey has been so fully 
occupied since 1908 with rebellions and 
wars as to have made marked internal 
progress impossible. China’s new era 
dates from 1895 but by 1900 she had 
only got far enough to throw herself 
with desperate energy into the Boxer 
movement. There was a different story 
to tell in 1905 and still another one in 
1912. What we shall see in Turkey in 
the next decade no one can foresee. 
But we may seize the opportunity to 
inform ourselves as to how things were 
before the dawn of the new era in 1908, 
and to this study Dr. Barton’s volume 
forms an admirable introduction. 

For the story of the revolution one 
may consult Buxton, Turkey in Revolu- 
tion. For the story of the abdication 
of Abdul Hamid, the Albanian uprising, 
the Turco-Italian war, and the Balkan 
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war, one must look to the annual cyclo- 
pedias and the magazines and news- 
papers. 


History of Modern Evanéelizing Movements 

The history of Christianity in Turkey 
goes back to the beginning of Chris- 
tianity itself. Jesus was the first preach- 
er of the Christian religion in Turkey. 
The story of its development in the land 
of the Syrians, Arabs, and Turks 
covers nineteen centuries. One who 
would study it with measurable fulness 
may do so in Stanley, History of the 
Eastern Church. 

But we are concerned in our present 
study with the modern era, marked by 
the reflex influence of Western Protestant 
Christianity upon Turkey. This move- 
ment dates from 1820 when the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions ar- 
rived in the country. Roman Catholics 
had obtained a foothold in Turkey in 
the days of the Crusades, and were suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the incoming of 
the Protestants in the second quarter of 
the last century. Today the chief non- 
indigenous Christian forces operating 
in Turkey are French Roman Catholi- 
cism and American (Congregational and 
Presbyterian) Protestantism. Richter’s 
History of Protestant Missions in the 
Near East tells the story of the work 
done by the latter. This is not set 
down as a required book in this course, 
but is commended to all whose time 
permits the reading of it. 

The spirit in which the American 
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movement was begun is well expressed 
in the instructions of the board given 
to Pliny Fiske and Levi Parsons, 
recorded by Barton, p. 119. It is 
noticeable that the Jews are mentioned 
first of all among those to whom they 
are to carry the message, followed by 
the pagans, Mohammedans, and Chris- 
tians. The results achieved have not 
been in this order. Converts from 
Judaism have been very few; those 
from paganism practically none; the 
work among Mohammedans, while very 
important, has issued as yet in few 
avowed converts. The most important 
definitely visible results have been 
achieved in the old Christian commu- 
nities, in which unfortunately Chris- 
tianity had become, for many of their 
members, a form and a name with little 
life or power, and in the new Protestant 
community, unintentionally created. 

The attitude of the board at home 
and of the missionaries on the field 
toward these historic Christian churches 
is worthy of careful note. It is clearly 
stated by Dr. Barton in chaps. xv and 
xvi. Nowhere has this policy been 
tried on a larger scale; nowhere can its 
wisdom be more effectively tested. 

To gain a notion of the situation in 
respect to Mohammedanism, the reader 
will do well to read the Edinburgh Con- 
ference Reports, 1, 168-90, which, though 
covering much more than the Turkish 
Empire, will afford an impression of the 
task and challenge which the Moham- 
medanism of Turkey presents to the 
Christian world! Why has Mohamme- 


tThe rather studious ignoring of the work done by the American Board among the Greek 
Catholics and the Gregorian Christians is due to the definition of missions which the Edinburgh 
Conference felt constrained to adopt, limiting it to work for non-Christians and excluding efforts of 
one Christian body to modify the type of religious life in another Christian community. 
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danism been so slow to yield to Chris- 
tian influence? Is the restoration of 
the indigenous Christianity to life and 
power an essential prerequisite to an 
effective influence on Mohammedanism ? 
Must a long period of permeation of 
Mohammedanism by Christian ideas 
precede any marked break in its solid 
lines? Is such a break near at hand? 
Are we to look for the reformation of 
Mohammedanism or the conversion of 
the Mohammedans, or both? See 
Barton, chap. xi; Richter, pp. 76-88. 


Education 


The Turkish government had before 
the revolution of 1908 laid out on paper 
a complete system of education. But it 
was largely on paper and of those schools 
that existed many were extremely in- 
efficient. There were undoubtedly some 
able, honest, and intelligent men en- 
gaged in education and holding posi- 
tions of responsibility in educational 
work, but they were few in number and 
their efforts were largely thwarted by 
the prevalent corruption. There were 
(or are) several law schools, two medical 
schools, one at Constantinople and one 
in Damascus, various training schools 
for the civil and military service, a 
nominal university in Constantinople, 
but in fact no schools (other than those 
maintained by missionary bodies) of the 
rank of an American college. 

Immediately after the revolution of 
1908 efforts were made to establish new 
and better schools. But the attention 
and resources of the government have 
been so absorbed by political and 
military affairs that it is to be feared 
little progress has been made. 

The Roman Catholic church has 


been for years carrying on educational 
work in Turkey. Their most notable 
institution is the University of St. 
Joseph at Beirut, conducted by the 
French Jesuits. It has four schools— 
those of philosophy, medicine, theology, 
and oriental studies—an extensive li- 
brary, a printing and publishing depart- 
ment, a faculty including some very 
scholarly men, and about eight hundred 
students. It was formerly subsidized by 
the French government for political 
reasons, but this subsidy was discon- 
tinued some years ago. The Roman 
Catholics conduct schools of lower grade 
in various parts of the empire, but exact 
statistics are very difficult to obtain. 

By far the most important educa- 
tional work, however, in the Turkish 
Empire is that which is conducted by 
the American missions, this term being 
used to include boards of missionary 
colleges as well as missionary boards 
in the larger sense. Notable not only 
among the educational institutions of 
Turkey, but worthy to rank among 
those of the world, are Robert College 
and the American College for Girls, at 
Constantinople, and the Syrian Protes- 
tant College in Beirut. Among others 
less conspicuous and with smaller num- 
bers of students, but of great impor- 
tance, are the International College at 
Smyrna, the colleges of the American 
Board at Aintab, Harput, and Marash, 
and numerous other schools of a more 
elementary character. . 

Robert College was established in 
1863 by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, and was 
incorporated by the state of New York 
in 1864. It has between four and five 
hundred students, of whom about 150 
are in college classes. Its property, 
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which in 1908 amounted to $875,000, 
was greatly increased in 1910 by the 
legacy of one and a half million dollars 
from Mr. J. S. Kennedy of New York. 
The American College for Girls is just 
removing from its location on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus to the 
European side, where it has been enabled 
by recent large gifts to purchase a beauti- 
ful property overlooking the Bosphorus 
and to begin the erection of buildings 
suitable to the site. It aims to do for 
the women of Turkey a service similar 
to that which is rendered in this country 
by such institutions as Wellesley and 
Bryn Mawr. Its students come from 
various parts of the empire and include 
representatives of all the religions of 
the empire. 

The Syrian Protestant College was 
incorporated in 1863, and opened in 
1866, only three years later than Rob- 
ert College. Like the two previously 
mentioned colleges, it occupies a beauti- 
ful site, surpassed perhaps by that of 
only one or two other educational insti- 
tutions in the world. It has seven de- 
partments—a preparatory course of five 
years, a collegiate course, a school of com- 
merce, a school of medicine, a school of 
pharmacy, a nurses’ training school, and 
a school of biblical archaeology. Its 
faculty numbers approximately seventy, 
its students between eight and nine 
hundred. Its school of medicine is 
unquestionably the best medical school 
in the Levant and has in its faculty 
men of international reputation. 

Space forbids our describing the 
educational work conducted by the 
Congregational and Presbyterian boards. 
Information concerning them can be 
obtained by writing to the Congrega- 
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tional Board in Boston and the Presby- 
terian Board in New York. The limi- 
tations of space forbid also the attempt 
to enumerate the schools conducted by 
other mission boards. These are, though 
important in themselves, much less 
extensive and influential than those of 
the two American societies. 


Philanthropy and Literature 


The development in these lines has 
been less conspicuous in Turkey than 
in some other missionary lands. Hos- 
pitals have been established both by 
the Roman Catholics and by the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists; mention should also be made of 
the hospital maintained in Jerusalem by 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews. But the most 
notable medical enterprises are the 
medical school of the St. Joseph Uni- 
versity and that of the Syrian Protestant 
College, both in Beirut and mentioned 
above. The American Presbyterians 
carry on an industrial work at Sidon, 
and there are also various industrial 
schools in Palestine. Robert College 
is using a portion of the Kennedy legacy 
to establish an engineering department, 
a notable step in missionary education. 
The Presbyterians have long maintained 
publishing houses at Beirut and Smyrna 
of which Dr. Barton gives an account 
in chap. xviii of his book. But much 
remains to be done alike in medical work, 
philanthropy, industry, and literature. 


Questions for Review and Discussion 

Summarize the present conditions in 
Turkey under the following heads: 

1. What are the racial elements of 
the population of the Turkish empire ? 
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2. Characterize the present political 
situation in Turkey. 

3. Summarize the religious situation 
in Turkey, including the past history 
of the religions which originated in what 
is now the Turkish empire, and the 
present situation in respect to religion. 

4. What agencies are carrying on 
educational work in Turkey? Charac- 
terize each as to the extent and character 
of its work. 

5. Do you approve the attitude 
which American missionaries in Turkey 
have usually taken toward (a) the old 
Christian churches of this country, and 
(6) Mohammedanism? If not, define 
the policy which it seems to you they 
should have followed. 

6. Is the educational policy pursued 
by such institutions as Robert College 
at Constantinople, the International 
College at Smyrna, and the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut justified 
on principle and by its results ? 


Part V. Africa 
Books Required 
Edinburgh Conference Reports, Vols. I and 
IIl. 


Gairdner. The Reproach of Islam. 
Stewart. Dawn in the Dark Continent. 


Books Recommended for Supplementary 
Reading and Reference 

Milligan. The Fetish Folk of Africa. 
Revell. $1.50. 

Milligan. The Jungle Folk of Africa. 
Revell. $1.50. 

Johnston. George Grenfell and the Congo. 
London: Baptist Missionary Society. 


30S. 

Blaikie. Personal Life of Livingstone. 
Revell. $1.50. 

Berry. Bishop Hannington. Revell. $1.00. 


The General Situation 


Africa is no longer for the missionary 
pre-eminently a land of peril and of 
mystery. Today railroads and steamers 
are carrying the trader and the teacher 
into the heart of the Dark Continent, 
and the telegraph and the telephone 
have established easy and rapid com- 
munication between its remotest settle- 
ments and the coast. The Sudan is 
giving up its secrets and the Sahara is 
losing its terrors. The African savage, 
quite “uncontaminated” by civilization, 
is hardly to be found by the most diligent 
search of the student of anthropology; 
and the “missionary-and-the-cannibal- 
joke,” the persistent repetition of which 
has long disgraced our Christian civiliza- 
tion, is at last disappearing even from 
its stronghold in the comic weeklies. 
The life of a missionary in Africa is still 
no doubt marked by peculiar limitations 
and privations, more serious than those 
encountered in China and Japan, and 
there is still much arduous pioneering 
to be done, but however formidable the 
difficulties yet to be encountered, the 
task of Christianizing Africa has ceased 
to be regarded merely as a doubtful 
experiment. 

It appears, nevertheless, that the 
rapid advance into Africa of Western 
civilization, and the position of the 
continent among European powers are 
creating new problems, more serious 
than those which the earliest Christian 
teachers encountered. They are quite 
unlike the questions to be answered in 
China and in Japan, but in no respect 
are they less important or less importu- 
nate. Is the magnitude of the questions 
peculiar to Africa adequately appreciated 
by missionary students in general? 
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The reading of the books to which your 
' attention is here called should present 
them clearly to your mind. That these 
questions are as yet by no means 
answered renders their patient considera- 
tion the more important. 

No better beginning in the study of 
Africa as a mission field can be made 
than in the perusal of the report of 
Commission I of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, I, 203-45. Its careful résumé 
of what has been done, and what waits 
to be done in the evangelization of 
Africa is intelligible only with the aid 
of the atlas. In the study of no other 
mission field is the atlas so indispensable. 
Make yourself entirely familiar at the 
outset with present-day political divi- 
sions and political control of Africa. 
After reading Vol. I, pp. 203-11, follow 
carefully with the atlas the discussion 
(pp. 211-24) of the seven great political 
divisions of the continent. Then call 
up in your mind the many widely 
differing aspects of the missionary en- 
deavor set forth in these pages. To 
name only a few: the future of the 
Coptic church; the duty of the mis- 
sionary in view of the action of the 
English government in prohibiting all 
aggressive evangelistic work among the 
Mohammedan people under its care; 
the vast Sahara with its millions of 
nomads not yet reached by a single 
missionary; Liberia and its peculiar 
claim upon the sympathies of the people 
of the United States; the future of the 
Congo States, decimated by the oppres- 
sion of the servants of King Leopold 
and devastated afresh today by the 
sleeping sickness; the inevitable racial 
antagonisms, particularly in South 
Africa, which the spread of a Christian 


civilization even appears to intensify; 
the rapid growth in South and Central 
Africa of that astonishingly independent 
church movement among the natives 
known by many names, but described in 
general as “Ethiopianism.” Certainly 
the responsibility of the missionary in 
Africa cannot be summed up, as an 
earlier generation assumed, in the single 
task of preaching the simple gospel to 
the untutored savage. 


History 


Stewart’s Dawn in the Dark Continent 
does not deal exclusively, it is true, with 
the history of missions in Africa. Its 
second chapter might be cited under the 
head of the religions of Africa and read 
as supplementary to Gairdner and 
Zwemer. Moreover, there is, of course, 
some duplication in Stewart of matters 
already touched upon in the Edinburgh 
Conference Reports. Yet, on the whole, 
it would be better to read Stewart con- 
tinuously, so far at least as through the 
first nine chapters. This will give the 
reader an instructive and interesting 
survey of the efforts which up to the 
time of the writing of this book had been 
made for the spread of Christianity in 
Africa. And unless he is already excep- 
tionally wellinformed concerning this por- 
tion of the world he will almost certainly 
be greatly surprised at the extent and 
effect of what has already been achieved. 

Chaps. x and xiv deal with general 
questions pertaining to missions rather 
than to Africa in particular, but in 
chap. xv Stewart returns to discuss the 
question of the future of Africa and the 
African. This last the reader should not 
omit even if he finds it expedient to pass 
over chaps. x-xiv. 
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Education 


The missionary has always been a 
teacher as well as an evangelist, notwith- 
standing, sometimes, the disapproval 
of the home constituency which has 
thought it desirable, and practicable 
also, to postpone the establishment of 
schools until an extensive evangeliza- 
tion has been accomplished. As a 
matter of fact, this has never been 
done even in Africa, where if anywhere 
the needs of the Christian community 
might be met, it would seem, for another 
generation at least by the establishment 
of a system of primary schools. The 
question of Christian education is a 
complex one. The reading of Edinburgh 
Conference Reports, Vol. III, chap. v, 
will put the matter beyond all doubt. 
Evangelization cannot be separated from 
Christian education. What in particular 
shall the schools undertake to do? 
What class of pupils shall be invited to 
them? Can missionary boards properly 
assume responsibility for the establish- 
ment of industrial schools and trade 
schools? Can they afford to neglect 
them? What training should be given 
to the native evangelist? Should the 
schools employ the English language 
exclusively as the medium of instruc- 
tion? Or can the vernacular of Africa 
be so enriched and -purified as to meet 
the needs of Christian communities ? 
We can save souls perhaps in the sense 
in which the pioneers of the missionary 
enterprise used that phrase, while ignor- 
ing these and a score of similar questions. 
But we must meet them without flinch- 
ing if we propose to establish in Africa 
a Christian civilization. 

Egypt, though geographically a part 
of Africa, is much more allied to Turkey, 


from the point of view of civilization, 
than it is to the other parts of Africa. 
This holds especially with reference to 
that which it has inherited from the 
past, while in respect to the reflex 
influence of Western civilization and 
ideas Egypt is rather to be compared 
with India than with the other parts 
of Africa or with Turkey. The educa- 
tional agencies at work in Egypt are 
(1) what we may call the old Egyptian 
schools including the elementary ver- 
nacular schools and the El Azhar 
University; (2) schools maintained by 
the Egyptian government under the 
predominant influences if not practical 
control of the British consul-general; 
(3) schools maintained by the Provin- 
cial councils; (4) schools voluntarily 
supported by native religious bodies, 
Moslem and Coptic; and (5) Western 
missionary schools, of which those of 
the United Presbyterian Board of North 
America are strongly predominant. 
The present adviser to the minister of 
education is an Englishman, formerly a 
Christian missionary, and the system 
of schools which is being developed 
under his advice is marked by character- 
istic British thoroughness and efficiency. 
The British government has indeed con- 
ceived it to be its duty in no way to make 
the schools an instrument of opposition 
to Islam, or, perhaps one should rather 
say, to give to Mohammedanism a pre- 
dominant influence in them. Whether 
we approve or disapprove this policy, it 
willin the end undoubtedly tend greatly 
to modify Mohammedanism itself. For 
fuller information about these schools 
consult the annual reports of the British 
consul-general to the houses of Parlia- 
ment. See also Sailer, “Problems of 
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Education in Egypt,” International 
Review of Missions, July, 1912. 

The schools of the American United 
Presbyterian church, established at first, 
of course, purely as an adjunct to evan- 
gelistic work, have been, especially of 
late years, developed with great vigor 
and with a constant effort to raise their 
educational standard. Their pupils have 
been drawn predominantly from the 
membership of the old Coptic church, 
but Mohammedan pupils have of late 
years somewhat increased in numbers. 
While in Turkey the American mis- 
sionaries have been almost of one mind, 
in following, especially in respect to the 
ancient churches of that land, a policy 
of permeation rather than of “separa- 
tism” (not to use the somewhat offensive 
term “proselyting”’), in Egypt on the 
other hand the missionaries have more 
commonly held that the religious life 
of those whom they lead to more intel- 
ligent conceptions of Christianity can 
be effectively nurtured and developed 
only by the organization of them into 
separate churches. At present there is 
some difference of opinion among them 
as to the relative advantages of the 
proselyting and the permeating policy. 

The most notable missionary school 
in Egypt is, on the whole, the College 
at Assiut, with which is associated the 
Pressley Memorial institute for Girls, 
but there are also important schools in 
Cairo and Alexandria, and elementary 
schools in various smaller places. The 
Assiut College has a faculty of some 
twenty-five teachers, and approximately 
nine hundred pupils. The total number 
of pupils in the schools of this board 
is about sixteen thousand, those in 
schools managed by thegovernment some 


thirty thousand; in schools inspected 
by the government, 200,000. 

Christian schools other than those 
above named are chiefly those main- 
tained by the Church Missionary Society 
of England and those of the Roman 
Catholic church. There is much reason 
to anticipate that under the combined 
influence especially of the schools main- 
tained by the government and those of 
the Protestant missionary societies great 
changes will occur in the next few years 
in the type of thought and in the char- 
acter of the life of the people of Egypt. 


Philanthropy and Literature 


The question of industrial training, 
the establishment of hospitals and 
medical schools, and the creation of 
literature takes on a somewhat different 
aspect in connection with Africa, espe- 
cially its less civilized portions, from 
that which it presents when one is con- 
sidering India with its British govern- 
ment and Japan with its own advanced 
if moderate civilization. Each of these 
problems presents, moreover, its peculiar 
difficulties. Nothing more than the most 
general survey is possible in connection 
with our present course of reading. 
The Edinburgh Conference Report, 
Vol. III, chap. viii, deals briefly with 
the question of industrial training, and 
chap. viii, pp. 347-50, touches with 
like brevity upon the question of 
literature. Stewart deals here and there 
with all three phases of the subject— 
hospitals, industrial work, and literature. 


Questions for Review and Discussion 


1. What are the great outstanding 
differences between Africa as a mission 
field and India, China, and Japan ? 
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2. What forms of missionary work 
appeal to you as most important to be 
carried on in Africa ? 

3. What are some of the greatest 
names associated with the modern 
missionary movement in Africa ? 

4. From the point of Christian mis- 
sions, what differentiates Egypt from 
the rest of the continent of Africa ? 


Conclusion 


Those who have followed this course 
through have gained a general knowl- 
edge of the position which Christianity 
occupies today in the great non-Christian 
nations of the world. They cannot 
have failed to be impressed with the 
magnitude of the task on which a few 
resolute souls a century ago induced 
the Christian church to embark, and 
which has gradually enlisted an increas- 
ing number of Christian men and women, 
until today practically every Protestant 
denomination in Europe and America 
is taking an active part in it, sending 
out men and women and pouring in 
money, and no phase of the work of the 
church arouses greater enthusiasm or 
calls forth greater devotion. 

Yet perhaps some of us have lost 
sight of the great sweep of the movement 
in attention to details, or on the other 
hand have failed to appreciate its full 
significance just for lack of knowledge 
of those details which make a deeper 
impression than any general statements. 

That we may gather up some of the 
more notable results of this great move- 
ment there has been included among 
the reading required, and as a conclusion 
of the whole course, Dr. Barton’s little 
volume, Human Progress through Mis- 
sions. If at the outset we can in some 


measure picture to ourselves the world 
as it was in 1790, and compare it with 
the picture which this volume will 
present to us when read against the 
background of the studies of the indi- 
vidual countries which we have been 
making, it will help us to gain a more ade- 
quate impression of the real significance 
of the modern missionary movement. 


Topics for General Review 


1. What are the great non-Christian 
religious and ethical systems of the 
world today? In what countries are 
the adherents of each of these great 
systems to be found and what is the 
approximate number of their followers ? 

2. What fact respecting its origin 
differentiates Mohammedanism from the 
rest of these religious and ethical sys- 
tems? 

3. Which of them in your judgment 
ranks highest and which forms the best 
basis on which to build Christianity or 
constitutes the best preparation for it ? 

4. Which of all the peoples we have 
studied is likely to have the largest 
influence on the future history of the 
world? Is any one of them likely to 
be so uninfluential that from the point 
of view of the future of this world it can 
be left out of our missionary program ? 

5. What is your definition of the 
purpose of Christian missions ? 

6. What is your conception of the 
proper scope of missionary education ? 

7. If evangelism, edification of the 
Christian community, permeation of the 
non-Christian community with Christian 
ideas, and the promotion of the general 
welfare are all of them included within 
the scope of Christian missions, how are 
they related one to another ? 
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8. In what ways, if any, does your 
definition of the purpose of Christian 
missions differ from that which was 
commonly held a generation ago? How 
does it differ from that which was held 
one hundred years ago? 

9. Has the history of Christian mis- 
sions since 1792, when Carey went out 
to India, justified the hopes then 
cherished ? 

1o. Sum up in a few sentences what 
seem to you the most notable results 
of the movement as a whole. Have 
these justified the expenditure of money 
and of human life that they have cost ? 

11. What marked change has taken 
place in the attitude of mission boards 
and churches toward one another within 
the last quarter-century? Where has 
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this changeof attitude been most marked, 
in the home lands or on mission fields ? 

12. What, in your judgment, are the 
principal causes of this change ? 

13. Has the movement reached its 
limit and shall we look for a reaction, 
or will it go still farther (a) at home? 
(b) abroad ? 

14. Is there any country in the world 
in which it is reasonable to look forward 
to an early unification of the Christian 
churches? If so, what is that country, 
and if several, in which country do you 
expect this result first ? 

15. Define definitely and compre- 
hensively the policy which the Christian 
church ought now to adopt toward the 
work of spreading Christianity in non- 
Christian lands. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


With this month the suggestions for leaders of Bible classes are suspended. They will be 


resumed in the September issue of the BrsticAL WoRLD. -Announcements for the studies of 
the next school year will be made in the July number. The summer months offer an excellent 
opportunity for preparation for the leadership of a class in the autumn. Suggestions as to 
subject and textbook may be secured by addressing the office of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE, University of Chicago. The suggestions to leaders which have already 
appeared in the BIBLICAL WoRLD in 1911-12 and 1912-13 may be secured separately from 


the office of the INSTITUTE. 


The Life 


No one can approach the story of the 
death of Jesus without sadness. This feel- 
ing is not lessened by reminding ourselves 
of his divine nature, for his very divinity is 
manifested most strongly in the perfection 
of his human qualities, not the least of which 


of Christ’ 


was his susceptibility to bodily and mental 
suffering. 

But the horror of the spectacle of Jesus 
in the hands of his enemies, given over to 
the executors of legal murder, seemingly 
utterly defeated in the purpose of his life, 


t The textbook of this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 cents, plus 4 cents 


postage. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACREDLITERATURE, University of Chicago, 
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is surpassed by the glory of the opposite 
picture of his calm, majestic forbearance, 
and pity for ignorance even when it was 
about to slay him. The transition to the 
stories of his visible triumph in the resurrec- 
tion appearances brings a fitting climax not 
only to the work of this month but to that 
of the course which is thus completed. 
There is very great haziness in the minds 
of most people as to the actual succession 
of events in the accounts of the betrayal, 
arrest, trial, death, and resurrection of 

Jesus. A good harmony of the Gospels 

through which to set them in order is espe- 

cially desirable. self-constructed har- 
monized arrangement of the Scripture text, 
worked out by a member of the class from 
the outlines in the textbook, for the benefit of 
other members, would insure at least one per- 
son working through the accounts carefully. 

The thought of the class should be kept 
upon the ethical and spiritual aspects of 
the tragedy of Jesus’ death, the desires, 
fears, hopes, and passions of the characters 
in the stupendous drama, and the contrasts 
which they offer in a study of the mind 
and heart of Jesus. But all these can be 
truly appreciated only through a careful 
consideration of the events in detail. The 
textbook furnishes the main outlines. 

These may be further subdivided to ad- 

vantage. The following outline of the 

trial before Pilate is an excellent example of 
detailed work.t Discussions of this sort 
should be assigned well in advance. 

a) The Jews bring Jesus before Pilate, but 
refuse to formulate an accusation. 
Mark 15:1; Luke 23:1; John 18: 28-31. 

b) The charge of treason is preferred against 
Jesus. Luke 23:2. 

c) The examination of Pilate and the con- 
fession of Jesus. Matt. 27:11; Mark 
15:2; Luke 23:3; John 18:33-38¢. 

d) The acquittal by Pilate. Luke 23:4; 
John 18: 380. 


t From Burton and Mathews, Life of Christ. 


e) The renewed accusation. Matt. 27:12- 
14; Mark 15:3-5; Luke 23:5. 

f) Pilate sends Jesus to Herod. Luke 
23:6-12. 

g) Second acquittal and proposed release 
of Jesus by Pilate. Luke 23:13-16. 

h) The priests cause the people to prefer 
Barabbas. Matt. 27:15-21; Mark 15: 
6-11; Luke 23:18, 19; John 18:39, 40. 

4) The crowd demands that Jesus be cruci- 
fied. Matt. 27:15-21; Mark 15:12-14; 
Luke 23: 20-23. 

j) Pilate sacrifices Jesus to the priests with- 
out condemning him. Matt. 27:24-26; 
Mark 15:15; Luke 23:24, 25; John 
19:1. 

k) The soldiers abuse Jesus preparatory to 
the crucifixion. Matt. 27:27-30; Mark 
15:16-19; John 19:2, 3. 

2) After a final attempt to release him, 
Pilate formally condemns Jesus as a 
matter of self-preservation. John 19:4- 
15. 

m) Jesus taken to be crucified. Matt. 27: 
31; Mark 15:20; John 19:16. 

A great difference will be noted between 
the general character of the resurrection 
stories and the narratives of Jesus’ death. 
There may be members of the class who will 
raise a question as to the reliability of these 
resurrection narratives. The leader should 
read carefully on this subject in such of the 
reference books as he can command, and 
direct the attention of the class particularly 
to the overwhelming belief in these appear- 
ances of Jesus among the early Christians, 
which is so evident in all of the preaching 
of the apostles and of Paul. It is not, in 
this case, the details of the stories that are 
important, but the tremendous fact back 
of them, that after his death Jesus mani- 
fested himself in some unmistakable man- 
ner to various groups of those who had 
believed in the essential facts of his teach- 


ing. 
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Program I 


Leader: A presentation of the legal 
method of procedure in trying a Jew of 
Jesus’ time for an offense, criminal under the 
Jewish law, but not under the Roman, and 
what constituted criminal offense under 
Jewish and Roman law. 

Members of the class: (1) The Gethsem- 
ane experience, from the point of view of 
Peter, James, John, and Judas. (2) Jesus, 
from the point of view of the Jewish San- 
hedrin. (3) Jesus, from the point of view 
of Pontius Pilate. (4) The story of the 
trial before Pilate and a discussion of it. 
(5) Peter and John in the crisis. (6) The 
Sanhedrin, Pilate, the rabble, Peter, and 
John from the point of view of Jesus. 

Subject for discussion: Could Jesus have 
saved himself? If so, why did he not do 
so? 

Program IT 

‘Leader: The leader’s task at this meeting 
should be to give a suitable background 
for and attitude toward, the resurrection 
stories. 

Members of the class: (1) The events at 
the tomb. (2) Stories of the appearance 
of Jesus, (a) by Cleopas and his companions, 
(b) by Peter, (c) by large groups of disciples, 
(d) by Thomas, (e) by the disciples on the 
shore of Galilee, (f) by Paul: I Cor. 15:8; I 
Cor. 9:1; Acts 9:1-9; Acts 22:6-11; Acts 
26:12-18. (3) The great commission. 
What does it mean today and now? 

Subject for discussion: Can Christianity 
become a universal religion ? 

At this, the last meeting of the class, 
the leader should direct the thought of the 
class to the larger results of the study 
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of the year, for the attainment of which 
each student has been responsible. The 
facts of Jesus’ life have been studied in 
order that the class might secure an appre- 
ciation of his supreme personality. This 
is a task too great to be accomplished in one 
year. A foundation only has been laid. 
Why not now assign topics to different 
members of the class to be studied and 
thought upon during the summer? They 
may be such as the following: Jesus (a) 
the personal friend, (4) his intellectual alert- 
ness, (c) his knowledge of truth, (d) his 
treatment of bodily illness, (e) his concep- 
tion of himself, (f) his personal religion, 
(g) his attitude toward his environment, 
(4) his method and skill as a teacher, (z) his 
work as a leader of public thought. 


REFERENCE READING 

Rhees, The Life of Jesus, chaps. viii, ix; 
Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, pp. 170-90; 
Stapfer, The Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, chaps. viii ff.; Dawson, The Life of Christ, 
pp. 389-447; Andrews, The Life of Our Lord, 
pp. 502-639; Lake, The Resurrection of Jesus, 
entire book; Edersheim, The Life of Christ, pp. 
533-052; Gilbert, The Student’s Life of Jesus, 
Pp. 273-334; Farrar, The Life of Christ, chaps. 
Ivii-lxii; Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus, pp. 
464-5209. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels for articles on “Resurrection of 
Christ,” “Death of Christ,” “Crucifixion,” 
“Cross Bearing,’’ “‘Cross,” ‘‘Crown of Thorns,” 
“Malefactor,” “Pilate,” “Piece of Money,” 
“Accusations against Christ,” “Agony,” “Ap- 
pearances of Christ,’ “Annas,” “Caiaphas,” 
“Gethsemane,” ‘Sanhedrin,’ Sepulchre,” 
“Tomb,” “Trial of Jesus.” Articles upon 
many of these subjects will also be found in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
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The Foreshadowings of the Christ' 


A long period, perhaps three hundred 
years, is covered by the work of the prophets 
which we are to consider in this final month 
of our work: Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
Joel, and Jonah. All of these books are 
brief. The longest of them, that bearing 
the name of Zechariah, contains but four- 
teen chapters, probably coming from more 
than one prophet and at least two periods. 

To the class, as well as to the Hebrews 
who journeyed back to Palestine in compa- 
nies large and small, the thought of the his- 
toric return is full of anticipation. After the 
glowing promises of Isaiah, it is hard to 
realize that the rebuilding of a ruined city 
by a poor and struggling population was no 
easy and inspiring task. These books come 
as cries out of the darkness from a people 
driven by the claims of humanity and their 
own need, to mingle with the neighboring 
peoples, yet held apart from them, in the 
belief that the preservation of their own 
integrity as a race could alone insure them 
success and happiness. It was more than 
a struggle for existence as a state; there was 
a mental readjustment and a moral battle 
beside which the problems of the exile 
were but a shadow. Only the shell. of 
formalism and legality in which the religion 
of Jehovah became incased could have 
preserved it through this long period of 
external persecution and internal conflict. 
That it was preserved, and ministered to 
souls great with spiritual longing, is abun- 
dantly seen in the Psalms and Prophets that 
we shall study. 

The foreshadowings of this period center 
about the coming of Jehovah and the prepa- 
ration of his city externally and spiritu- 
ally for that great event. Every disaster, 
every defection of individuals or groups, 
seems to prophets and priests alike to post- 


pone that day. At times they even picture 
its coming as a day of wrath, because of the 
indifference of the people to the temple and 
the worship of Jehovah, an indifference which 
we may well believe was due in great part 
to absorption in the effort to secure the 
necessities of life. In their thought, no man 
was great enough to be the king of this 
people. Jehovah was to honor them with 
his own presence. Looking back over 
this long period of disappointed hopes and 
expectations, it seems but a short step to 
the passionate beliefs of Jesus’ day which 
would not permit the Jews to comprehend 
a spiritual Messiah, whose mission was to 
release his people from their burden of 
formalism, and to set free those souls which, 
great in their simplicity, might conceive 
of God as a loving father to all mankind. 

The leader of the class will find that the 
books of Jonah and Joel, originally assigned 
by this course to an earlier time, seem 
natural steps in the development of thought 
if studied in this period. 

Program I 


Leader: A vivid presentation of the 
conditions, political, social, and religious, 
surrounding the city during the early days 
of the new Jerusalem. 

Members of the class: (1) The rebuilding 
of the city. (2) The material and spiritual 
crisis which Haggai and Zechariah tried to 
meet. (3) Malachi’s message. (4) Aspects 
of the “day of Jehovah” as pictured by 
these prophets. (5) A review by the class 
of the outline of the entire course, selecting 
only the section titles which, printed in 
heavy type, indicate the more definite 
steps of the growth of the idea of deliverance. 
In each case, an effort should be made to 
recall the general thought of the illustrative 


t The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William Rainey Harper; 
50° cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
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passage. Let this review continue through 
the period of the first Isaiah. 

Subject for discussion: Have we prophets 
in our midst today? Is Deut. 18:18, 19 a 
true test of the modern as well as the ancient 
prophet ? 

Program II 

Leader: An explanation of what is meant 
by a theocratic government, and some 
reflections upon the varying emphasis upon 
this phase of government in Israel, from the 
days of Samuel to the coming of Christ. 

Members of the class: (1) The message of 
Joel. (2) Reading of the Book of Jonah with 
a summary of each story in succession, and 
a final summary of its great message, the 
universal interest of Jehovah in the human 
family. (3) A reading of some of the psalms 
of rejoicing assigned to the period after the 
Return. (4) A completion of the survey of 
“foreshadowings”’ from Isaiah to the end 
of the course. 

Subjects for discussion: (1) How can we 
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account for such a joyful note in many 
of the psalms coming from these times? 
(2) What has our study of prophecy added 
to our ability to understand and appreciate 
Jesus ? 
REFERENCE READING 

H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, chaps. 
xvi-xx; Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Proph- 
ets, pp. 500-531; Kent, History of the Jewish 
People, Vol. II; Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, 
Pp. 145-73; Sanders and Kent, Messages of the 
Prophets, pp. 197-254, 289-302, 323-54; George 
Adam Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 
II, chaps. xv-xxxviii; Cheyne, Jewish Religious 
Life after the Exile, entire volume; Goodspeed, 
Israel’s Messianic Hope, chaps. viii-x; Cham- 
berlin, The Hebrew Prophets, chaps. xiv, xv, xvi. 

Consult Hastings’ 4-volume and 1-volume 
Bible Dictionary for articles on the following: 
“Haggai,” ‘“‘Book of Haggai,’ ‘Malachi,’ 
“Zechariah,” ‘Book of Zechariah,” ‘Joel,’ 
“Jonah,” “Book of Jonah,” “Vision,” “ Jeru- 
salem,” ‘Religion of Israel,’ “Ezra,” 
“Nehemiah,” ‘“Zerubbabel,” “Holiness Code,” 
“ Darius.” 


The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE will pub- 


lish in the BrBLicaAL Wor LD, beginning in October, 1913, two new 
reading courses for ministers and teachers. The first, covering five 
months, will present the vital issues which today center about the 
Religion and the Literature of the Old Testament. It will be pre- 
pared by Professor J. M. Powis Smith of the Old Testament 
Department in the University of Chicago. 

The second course will be furnished by Professor Theodore G. 
Soares of the Department of Practical Homiletics and Religious 
Education. His topic will be the Psychology of Religion and Its 
Practical A pplication in Religious Education. 

Announcements of the general work of the Institute will be 
made in the July, August, and September numbers. These an- 
nouncements will relate to courses for Bible classes, special teacher- 
training courses, local institutes for Sunday-school teachers, and 
many other details. 
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Roman Catholic Theology and 
the Bible 

That the Roman church has drifted on 
the sea of dogma too far from biblical 
moorings is the contention of a Roman eccle- 
siastic in a recently published article. 
Under the interrogatory title ‘Why Divorce 
Our Teaching of Theology from Our Teach- 
ing of the Bible?” Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., 
of the Collegio Angelico, Rome, contributes 
to the January number of the Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly. The Roman Catholic 
theological system rests upon the Bible 
as interpreted by the church. Of these two 
elements, the Bible is the less necessary; 
so much so that St. Irenaeus could say that 
a knowledge of the written word was not 
necessary to salvation. Hence it is that 
when once the church has systematized her 
teaching, we can dispense with the Bible and 
listen to the living voice alone. And there 
can be no question but that the amount of 
positive theological teaching which the 
ordinary ecclesiastical student has to digest 
and assimilate during his course, leaves very 
little room for investigation of the sources 
from which that teaching is derived. He 
wants results, not critical investigations, 
and his bishop wants him as soon as he can 
get him. 

Is it necessary, or rather, is it right, that 
we should so completely divorce our teaching 
of theology from our teaching of the Bible ? 
No one will dispute the fact that these 
courses are so divorced. We see the effect 
of this in the way in which the Bible is 
handled in our manuals of theology; texts 
are cited in support of doctrines, and yet 
how often their bearing upon the doctrine 
in question is highly disputable. In some 
cases, indeed, these citations can only 
provoke the merriment of the exegete. 
The majority of theological professors 
do not expound the arguments drawn from 


Scripture, because they are afraid to handle 
them. They are insufficiently trained in 
exegesis, and, if they do not happen to be 
au courant with the trend of modern 
thought on the question, they are, with 
justice, afraid lest they should get beyond 
their depth. And if they are not aware of 
the difficulties, the effects are often worse, 
as in the case of the professor who felt a not 
unnatural difficulty when discussing the 
share of the serpent in the story of the Fall; 
after hedging for some time, he at length 
laid down that the students, whatever they 
did with the serpent, must at least allow 
that it was in the neighborhood, probably 
up a tree! 

Our professors are the victims of circum- 
stances. They have never had the requisite 
training. This not only weakens their 
exposition of doctrine; it leads them to an 
uneasy feeling of distrust when they have 
to deal with biblical exegetes. ‘“‘You exe- 
getes,” said a professor of theology recently, 
“are terrible people. You have begun by 
whittling away inspiration till it seems to 
mean just nothing at all, and now you have 
so emasculated some of the dogmatic texts 
upon which we have been wont to base our 
theological teaching, that we are afraid to 
use them lest we should be told that they 
had been long ago shown to be unauthentic.” 
No modern scholar would dream of ques- 
tioning the value of the Vulgate. But while 
acknowledging its merits as a version, it 
would be idle to deny that it has its defects. 
What the Council of Trent did in reference 
to this matter was to declare that of all the 
Latin versions, the Vulgate was the one 
to be held “authentic”; that it was im- 
maculate was never held for a moment. 
Yet to many the translation of the Hebrew 
original into Latin by St. Jerome marked 
the last step in biblical exegesis; the Hebrew 
text had been once and for all rendered into 
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Latin and there was no need for further 
investigation. When the delicate question 
of the historicity of certain portions of the 
Bible is broached—then the theologians are 
up in arms! But they are uneasily con- 
scious that they are not quite sure of their 
ground amidst the hail of texts and Hebrew 
which the exegetes hurl at them. 

If both parties had in common a sound 
knowledge of the Bible and an adequate 
acquaintance with Hebrew, there would 
probably be no interchange of opprobrious 
terms but an equable discussion of the whole 
matter—with resulting confusion of the 
exegete. Moreover, by such discussion we 
should falsify such gloomy anticipations as 
are voiced in the words of a well-known 
theologian who remarked a short time back: 
“We are on the verge of a terrible crisis in 
the church and this simply because the 
theologians are secretly afraid of the exe- 
getes, while the exegetes despise the theo- 
logians.” What is to be done? Clearly 
the exegete must become a theologian and 
the theologian must become an exegete. 
What the ecclesiastical student needs is an 
introduction to critical methods of handling 
the Old Testament; he must be taught 
how to treat a text. When this principle is 
in force, and is producing fruits, the present 
state of strain will cease. 


Heresy Trials in Germany 

The most significant event in German 
ecclesiastical life in 1912, according to Cas- 
par René Gregory, the well-known American 
professor in Leipzig, was the church trial in 
Cologne of Pastor Traub, one of the de- 
fenders in a previous trial of Pastor Jatho. 

Gregory sets forth this view in an open 
letter published in Faith and Doubt for 
March. Jatho was tried for expounding 
liberal views by the Oberkirchenrat, the 
highest ecclesiastical court in the Prussian 
church, and condemned. Traub, as one of 
his defenders, is said to have used vehement 
language in the presence of the court and 
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was cited to trial for the offense. The case 
against Traub was conducted by Herr 
Voigts, a lawyer, president of the court. 
Voigts and the court, according to Gregory, 
“covered themselves with infamy legally 
and technically speaking by condemning 
Traub unheard” and without even giving 
him a chance to learn who his accuser was. 
The sentence passed upon Traub was that 
he be excluded from the church, be put out 
of the ministry, that he be deprived of his 
pension, and that the title of pastor be taken 
away. The sentence, states Professor 
Gregory, was “infamous.” 

Professor Gregory describes the men 
brought to trial as follows: Jatho was “full 
of religion and full of Christianity.” Of. 
Traub he says: “If there is anything true 
of Traub it is his directness, manliness, up- 
rightness. There is not a crooked fiber in 
his nature.” 


Recent Questionings 

William Benjamin Smith, writing under 
the above caption in the new magazine 
Faith and Doubt has in substance the 
following to say, relative to the explana- 
tion of the meaning and place of Christianity . 
in history: The main effort of the past 
century to explain Christianity as the 
reaction upon history of a single personality, 
most extraordinary, but still perfectly 
natural and intelligible human character, 
has issued in failure. The historical critics, 
while admitting any amount of the divine 
everywhere in the universe in the whole 
nature process, yet argue, the divine can 
be understood only as expressed in history 
in terms of the human or at least the 
natural, and have felt themselves obliged 
to use nothing but humanity in their con- 
struction of proto-Christianity. The net 
result has been failure. Modern criticism 
has shown the impossibility of the problem 
as one of individual psychology, by showing 
that the problem is indeed psychologic but 
the psychology is social. We must turn 
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for illuminative facts, fertile suggestions, and 
sure-leading clews in searching for the seeds 
of things Christian and proto-Christian to 
the wide field of history, ethnology, and 
philology, as well as theology. 

Reitzenstein, in his Poimandros, his 
Hellenistische Wundererzaechlungen, and his 
Hellenistischen Mysterinreligionen, has 
massed a large amount of evidence for a 
strong strain of Hellenism and mystery 
cult in the four so-called accepted Pauline 
epistles. But Schweitzer in his recent 
work on Paul and His Interpreters attacks 
this position, claiming that the irradiating 
ray of Paul’s thought, his ethics, all his 
efforts and phraseology, is from late Jewish 
eschatology. But Schweitzer’s reply is 
inadequate, says W. B. Smith; there is no 
incompatibility between late Jewish escha- 
tology and Hellenistic mystery-elements. 
But the fact is that a doctrine that so glori- 
fied the Jew and promised him world- 
dominion found little favor in his eyes but 
ready acceptance among the Gentiles. 
There is reasonable certainty that there 
were powerful Hellenistic elements in the 
propaganda that appealed so irresistibly 
to the Hellenic world. Reitzenstein tips 
the scale of evidence toward there being a 
weighty Hellenic factor in the Christian 
movement from the start, especially Antioch 
and Alexandrian elements as it appears at 
least in the apostle. But neither Reitzen- 
stein nor Schweitzer seems to give sufficient 
consideration to the fact that, along with 
the new, the old problem still asserts itself 
in undiminished importance and interest. 
The net result is that the question has only 
acquired added interest and significance. 
Nevertheless a sympathetic optimism cande- 
tect a sensible advance toward a satisfactory 
comprehension of the origins of Christianity. 


The Christian Pastor and Biblical 
Criticism 
The effect of biblical criticism upon the 
Christian minister is considered from the 


Anglican. point of view, in the April Hibbert 
Journal, by Rev. Hubert Handley, vicar 
of St. Thomas’ Church in London. The 
peculiar hope of the liberal clergyman in the 
church of England is that of saving religion 
for his conservative opponents. He is 
clerically unpopular, and is subjected, at the 
hands of his fellow-clergy, to quiet, con- 
scientious, immutable repugnance and de- 
preciation. His chief trials are loneliness 
and the antipathy of good men. But he 
believes that he is serving his detractors in 
spite of themselves; that for many an 
English Christian home he is breaking the 
shock of startling critical disclosures; and 
that he is bearing the critical cross ahead for 
the sake of his fellow-pilgrims. 

Criticism has left the Bible in the 
Christian pastor’s hand as a treasury of 
supreme religious experience; but it has 
taken the Bible away from the Christian 
pastor as a weapon of infallible reference. 
Exact sayings, exact deeds, may, many of 
them, be slipping out of the pastor’s reach, 
may one after another be silently passing 
beyond the frontiers of historical certainty 
into the vast surrounding regions of the 
dimly known, or the vaguely surmised, or 
the mythically narrated. But the great, 
central, saving facts, e.g., the passion of our 
Lord, survive that exit and dispersion; they 
stand up more than ever sharply prominent 
and fixed. And the great, vital, spiritual 
words, issuing from the depths of the souls 
of the seers—for us Christians, issuing in 
ultimate disclosures from the depths of the 
soul of our Savior: these luminous and 
mighty utterances, charged with command 
and destiny, strangely adequate to the 
heart’s desire, corroborated from age to age 
in their religious validity; these words, 
proof against critical corrosives, are found, 
we think, to tell the abiding secrets of the 
Eternal. That is biblical criticism. 

The different forms of pastoral work are 
differently affected by criticism. In admin- 
istering the sacraments, the specific task of 
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the critical pastor is to help in gradually 
weeding out from those services of his 
church statements or implications which 
affront modern knowledge. In sacramental 
service, the individuality of the pastor, 


however, dwindles almost away, and the © 


power of the institution rules the imagina- 
tion and the facts. In the services them- 
selves, he is the mere organ of society. 
Likewise, in the morning or evening prayer, 
in the marriage office, in the burial of the 
dead, the minister voices the spirit of the 
Christian centuries which breathes through 
the liturgy. He must, indeed, strive to 
purge the consecrated utterance of anach- 
ronisms, and to make it the living tongue 
of Christendom. Yet his first duty here is 
to harness himself to the existing formulas of 
piety. And so, in most of the conventional 
religious functions, the critical pastor is like 
his conservative brother. He teaches the 
young, visits the sick, counsels the distressed 
of heart or soul, stands by the dying. In 
these situations, it is not the critical, but the 
spiritual, temperament which tells. 

In the ministry of preaching, however, 
the work of the critical pastor is more char- 
acteristic. The reaction of his auditors 
varies according to their culture. The effect 
of criticism in the preaching of a Christian 
pastor among the educated classes is to make 
him more effective and acceptable. This 
rule, however, is impaired by two exceptions. 
On the one hand, the hard, established 
orthodox scent destruction; the rivets of the 
ark are giving way; the planks are parting; 
and unknown waters yawn. Where are we? 
Where are the old securities? ‘Where,’ 
cries the High Churchman, “are ‘definite 
Church teaching’ and ‘the first six Geneva 
councils’?” ‘Where,’ cries the Low 
Churchman, “is ‘the language of Zion’ ?” 
The fixed and satisfied orthodox, then, on 
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the one side, break the rule that the edu- 
cated classes incline to a critical evangel. 
On the other side, the rule is also broken by 
the offended and absent heterodox. These 
do not gotochurch. They are by no means 
irreligious; but their spiritual thirst is not 
slaked by the aridities often held to their lips 
from the Anglican pulpit. And so these 
average Englishmen, thoughtful and numer- 
ous, renounce all the pastors, critical and 
conservative alike. The exceptions modify, 
but do not annul, the rule that among edu- 
cated people*biblical criticism enhances the 
virtue of the preacher. 

Among uneducated people, conditions 
are different. Biblical criticism here is a 
non-conductor. A working-class audience 
craves doctrinal color and detail which the 
critical preacher cannot supply. In the 
huge structure of theology, he is concerned 
with the foundations, which he knows to be 
secure; they prefer the pinnacles, which he 
sees to be tottering. In the long run, how- 
ever, only the religious temper, only 
spirituality tells. That, in our day of 
transition, is the critical pastor’s hope. At 
heart, the people want religion, not words. 
If, in the name of Christ, and in essential 
continuity with the inherited Christian 
experience of the Eternal, the critical pastor, 
himself inwardly religious, offers to the 
people true religion, then the people will 
recognize it, even though to them the 
language be strange and the messenger 
uncongenial. Reality knows Reality. 


Note 


The many friends of Professor Edouard 
von Dobschiitz will be interested to know 
that on April 1, 1913, be became professor 
of New Testament in the University of 
Halle. His address is Advokatenweg 4. 
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Missionary Outcomes of the Balkan 
War 

1. The outcome of the war in the East 
will in all probability result in new ave- 
nues of approach to Mohammedan people. 
Mohammedanism will lack the watchful care 
formerly enjoyed from the Turkish govern- 
ment. Adequate measures of protection for 
other faiths will be the probable outcome 
of the reorganized state of the East. An 
urgent appeal for help from Western civili- 
zation in educational and missionary phases 
is sure to result. 

2. The Methodist and Congregational 
churches are already preparing to enter the 
door opened in the Balkan fields on the 
release of the Balkan States from Turkish 
control. 

3. According to the verdict of the Peace 
Conference in London, 2,000,000 Albanians 
are to have the right of self-government. 
This will mean release from Moslem fanati- 
cism which has compelled reluctant but only 
nominal adherence to Islam. The Greek 
church stands to profit little by the release, 
for since the armies of Greece in the recent 
war have swept the country with fire and 
sword, rapine and plunder, murder and 
outrage, robbing churches and priests, they 
are hated worse than were the Turks. Here 
is an open door for Protestant Christianity 
which because of the confidence and regard 
with which Protestant missionaries are 
held can and can alone save the land from 
religious anarchy, when the yoke of Islam 
is removed. 

The Powaks, or Bulgarian Moslems, in 
the Chepino Valley in the heart of the 
Rhodope Mountains are reported to be turn- 
ing over wholesale to the Greek church. 
The overwhelming defeat of the Turk has 
impressed the imagination of a fatalistic 
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people. The unchecked march of Bulgarian 
troops has been Allah’s will. The report is 
that 300,000 applications for baptism have 
been received. The watchwords of the 
movement are “Brotherhood” and “Bul- 
garia.”” The emergency has come upon the 
Greek church with such dramatic and over- 
whelming suddenness as to make it impos- 
sible to cope efficiently with the inrush. At 
Chepino the new Christians dug up the font 
of the buried and lost Christian church 
desecrated and forgotten since 1657. 


China’s Appeal for Christian Prayer 


The Chinese government appealed to all 
the Christian churches in China to set aside 
April 27 as a day of prayer for the Chinese 
National Assembly, for the new govern- 
ment, for the president of the republic, for 
the maintenance of peace, and for the elec- 
tion of strong and virtuous men to office. 
Representatives of provincial authorities 
were instructed to be present at these 
services. 

The significance of this is most remark- 
able when we call to mind the facts that 
only thirteen years since a dispatch was 
sent from the imperial throne to all the 
viceroys of all the provinces to exterminate 
all foreigners, and the imperial government 
of China hunted and slew her Christian 
subjects like wild beasts, and used all the 
sources at her command to drive the 
religions of the “foreign devils” from her 
shores. Contrast with this attitude that 
of Yuan Shi Kai in his address a few weeks 
ago to the Y.M.C.A. convention in Pekin: 

You, my friends, who are members and dele- 
gates to this Christian association, from every 
province of the republic, are examples for the . 
men of every class of society. By the help of 
your guiding light and uplifting influence, mil- 
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lions of young men well equipped, morally, 
intellectually, and physically will be raised up 
in this nation to render loyal service to the re- 
public in her time of need and lift her to a po- 
sition that shall add to the civilized world an 
undying luster. 


What an encouragement to the patient 
missionary toilers is such a public and 
national recognition of the value and need 
of the gospel they are preaching! It was 
indeed appropriate that the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America should 
call upon all American Christians to join 
China in a day of prayer. 


Missions and the Minister 


‘What Missions Will Do for the Pastor,” 
rather than what the pastor can do for 
missions, is the subject of an article in the 
March number of the Foreign Missionary 
Journal. In the first place, the article 
points out that an interest in missions will 
broaden the pastor’s world-view. It will 
bring him more or less closely into touch 
with the life, manners, and customs of lands 
other than his own. In the second place, 
it will dignify his ministry. It will make 
him feel that the work he is engaged in at 
home, no matter how seemingly insignificant 
it may appear, is in reality part of a great 
universal movement. In the third place, 
it will teach him to pray. If the pastor 
is deeply enough interested in missions he 
will pray for their furtherance. 


A Missionary to the ‘“‘Lumber-Jacks’”’ 
of Oregon 

The Spirit of Missions reports that a 
Presbyterian layman, specially commis- 
sioned to minister to the “lumber-jacks” 
of Oregon, last year visited 132 camps, 
preached to 13,000 men, distributed 1,350 
pounds of reading-matter, held numerous 
services, and visited over 1,000 sick men. 
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Mohammedan Albanians 


In the Homiletic Review for May, Rev. 
C. T. Erickson, a missionary among the 
Mohammedan Albanians under the Ameri- 
can Board, reports a remarkable trend 
toward Christianity on the part of the 
Moslem Albanians. They declare Moham- 
medanism was forced upon them and that 
they were Christians before they became 
Mohammedans, and that everything that is 
evil and degrading has come to them through 
Turkish domination. These Albanians are 
the oldest race in Europe—older than the 
Latin and Greek peoples—and have retained 
their language and customs even when 
driven into southern Italy and Greece. A 
very significant thing he adds is that the 
Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholics, and 
Mohammedans alike all agree in demanding 
a Protestant European prince as their ruler. 
Their ideals are European, not Asiatic. 


Recent Tendencies in Continental 
Religion 

A royal order has been issued from the 
ministry of war, in Madrid, Spain, by which 
non-Catholic soldiers when not under arms 
may be excused from attendance at mass on 
Sundays and week-days. This is one of the 
signs that religious tolerance is coming to its 
own and the rights of Protestants are be- 
ginning to be recognized in Spain. 

In contrast with the above, a fresh out- 
burst of persecution against the Baptists has 
occurred in Russia. Baptist chapels have 
been raided and closed by secret police. In 
Siberia a whole colony of Russian farmers 
were evicted for the crime of being Baptists. 
The annual meeting of the Baptist Union 
has been forbidden. The Holy Orthodox 
Synod seems to be behind these persecutions 
through the person of Procurator-General 
Probiedonostyeff, who proves no less cruel 
and fanatical than his predecessors. 
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Summer Schools of Religion 

To enumerate all of the opportunities 
for inspiring study of religious topics which 
the summer offers would take more space 
than wecancommand. The agencies under 
which summer conferences, schools, and 
assemblies operate belong to three classes, 
distinct in organization, yet having the same 
general purpose: first, the Christian asso- 
ciations with their summer camps; second, 
the schools under the auspices of specific 
denominations, such as the Presbyterians 
at Winona, Ind., the Congregationalists 
at Frankfort, and the Methodists at Luding- 
ton, all offering opportunities varying in 
quality and quantity, in proportion to the 
ideals and resources of the particular com- 
mittees in charge. On the programs of some 
of them appear names known to all who are 
interested in religious work, as leaders in 
the upward trend of religious education and 
the growing efficiency of the church. 

Chief among the resorts for such work, 
however, are the third class, the Chautau- 
quas, of which there are some fifty or more 
scattered throughout the country, and chief 
among these is the mother Chautauqua on 
Chautauqua Lake, New York. Religion has 
always been one of the outstanding features 
of Chautauqua, in the midst of a program 
and a constituency cosmopolitan and inclu- 
sive of all branches of learning, as well as 
many types of social and intellectual activity. 

In 1912, however, the religious work of 
Chautauqua was placed under a special 
Director of Religious Work, and the School 
of Religion, as well as the general religious 
activities reorganized. The school enrolled 
some two hundred and fifty students during 
the summer, the Sunday morning study 
classes between five and six hundred, the 
junior congregation a still larger number. 
The Ministers’ Institute with which the 
season closed was the climax of a most 
successful summer. 
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EDUCATION 


Beginning July 7 all of these activities 
will be resumed. Regular courses of class 
work, especially for Sunday-school teachers 
and those who have the responsibility of the 
religious training of children, will be given 
daily. There will also be almost daily 
conferences on the problems of religious 
education as they appear in the Sunday 
school, in the church, and in the home. 
Those who will offer courses for either a 
portion of the time or for the six weeks are 
Professor Shailer Mathews, Director of 
Religious Work, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Newark, 
N.J., Bishop C. D. Williams, of Michigan, 
Rev. Arthur C. Hill, of London, and Miss 
Georgia L. Chamberlin, of the University of 
Chicago. Other names will be added. 

An institute for the study of foreign 
missions will occupy one week, Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery and Dr. Charles R. 
Henderson being the leading names on the 
program. A home mission institute will 
occupy another week with Mrs. D. B. Wells, 
of Boston, in charge. 

As last year, the climax will come with 
the last week of the season in which 
the Ministers’ Institute will be held. 
The theme about which the work of this 
week will center is “The Militant Church.” 
For this period there will be added to the 
staff Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, of London, 
Dr. John Timothy Stone, of Chicago, Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor, of Chicago, Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, of New York, Professor 
A. T. Robertson, of Louisville, and others. 
The program for the week offers some 
eight or ten hours a day of meetings and 
conferences. 

In addition to the stipulated program, 
the school offers constant service in the 
nature of personal conferences with indi- 
viduals on specific problems of Sunday- 
school and church work. An exhibit of the 
best that can be gathered in materials for 
use in the Sunday school, and pictured re- 
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ports of work in actual progress in different 
churches will be shown; a library of several 
hundred volumes, among which are the 
books of several of the professional reading 
courses of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, and a good selection of volumes 
in Sunday-school pedagogy. An art-room 
containing the beginnings of a collection of 
pictures on the life of Christ, and the splendid 
out-of-door model of Palestine which has 
been constructed on the shore of the lake, 
furnish additional facilities for study. 

For the benefit of churches who desire 
to send a member of the Sunday school or 
congregation to Chautauqua for the work 
of the School of Religion for the entire 
season, a special scholarship of forty-five 
dollars has been arranged. This will 
include board, room, the season’s gate fee, 
and all of the work of the School of Religion 
in addition to all those attractions of Chau- 
tauqua which are open to the public. Ap- 
plications for this scholarship must be made 
as early in June as possible, in order that 
accommodations may be guaranteed. 


Death of E. Nestle 


Biblical study has suffered a distinct 
loss in the death on March 9, 1913, of 
Christof Eberhard Nestle, so long identi- 
fied with the seminary at Maulbronn, 
Germany. Professor Nestle was born in 
1851 in Stuttgart. He took his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1874, spent some 
time between 1875 and 1877 in England, 
was professor at Ulm from 1883 to 1890 
and from 1893 to 1898, since 1898 has been 
professor in the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary at Maulbronn, and for the past 
year Ephorus there. He is widely known 
for a series of books relating to New Testa- 
ment textual study, and for his almost 
unexampled production of short articles 
and notes in English and German journals. 
He was particularly expert in the textual 
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criticism of the Septuagint and the New 
Testament. His most widely used recent 
work was his edition of the New Testament 
in Greek issued in 1898 and designed to 
popularize in Germany a modern critical 
text at a low price. 


The University Pastorate Movement 


Joseph Wilson Cochran, D.D., in Reli- 
gious Education says that the university 
church has, as a background, a movement 
in which nearly threescore men are devot- 
ing their lives as university pastors, The 
movement is considered by educators to be 
one of the most important and significant 
enterprises of the Christian church. The 
reason why all our university presidents 
indorse the direct approach of the church 
to the state university is found in the five 
following propositions. It is consistent 
(1) with the history of education; (2) with 
the economic development of Protestantism; 
(3) with the aspirations and ideals of the 
leaders in state higher education, since 
almost without exception they are men 
of pronounced Christian life and activity, 
and the percentage of church affiliations 
is higher in the large university than in 
society at large, 57 per cent of students 
being communicants of Christian churches; 
(4) with the attitude of the student body 
toward the faith of Christ; (5) with the 
production of Christian leadership. 


The Church and the Foreigner 


The men’s forum of the Central Falls 
Congregational Church, Rhode Island, has 
secured the Star Theater Sunday evenings, 
for the instruction in citizenship and 
American life, for neighbors of foreign 
speech. Roman Catholic churches and one 
Jewish congregation co-operated with an- 
nouncements. Addresses were given in 
four or five languages to an audience of 
1,500 foreign faces. 
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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Glasgow Conference in June 

The Society for Biblical Study, an inter- 
national organization of Bible teachers and 
students with headquarters in England, 
directed by biblical professors in the 
British universities, has arranged a summer 
conference at Glasgow University for the 
three days June 25-27, 1913. The honorary 
secretary of the society, Mr. F. C. Cook, 
whose address is Laleham Lodge, High 
Welwyn, Herts, England, extends an 
official invitation to American biblical 
teachers and students who can visit Glasgow 
on these dates, to be present at the con- 
ference. Those who can arrange to attend 
are requested to communicate in advance 
with Mr. Cook, so that they may be made 
welcome when they arrive. 

The conference will begin on June 25 
at 2:00 P.M. with a service in the Cathedral. 
At 5:00 P.M. there will be addresses upon 
the subject: ‘Bible Study—a World-wide 
Problem.” In the evening there will be a 
public session, with addresses presenting 
a “Restatement of Some Central Ideas or 
Ideals in the Old and New Testaments.” 

On June 26, at 10:00 A.M., papers will 
be read upon “Recent Work in Discovery, 
and Contributions to Literature.” At 2:30 
p.M. there will be further papers upon “The 
Power of Great Cities in Bible Times, e.g., 
Jerusalem, Athens, Rome.” In the late 
afternoon a garden:party will be given the 
conference, at which there will be an oppor- 
tunity to make acquaintance with the 
delegates and visitors to the meeting of the 
society. In the evening another public 
session will be held, to discuss the problems 
of “Inspiration, and Religious Education 
through Bible Study and Instruction.” 

On June 27, at 10:00 A.M., presentation 
will be made of the Dyke-Acland Medal for 
1913, and the closing addresses of the con- 
ference will be made. Following this last 
session, the delegates and visitors will 


be invited to make an excursion together 
down the River Clyde. 

These conferences of the Society for 
Biblical Study are held every other year, 
offering excellent opportunity to those in 
every country who would promote the influ- 
ence and study of the Bible to exchange 
views and to effect co-operation in their 
special work. It is highly desirable that 
American biblical scholars should join with 
the British scholars in this international 
movement for interpreting the Bible his- 
torically, and securing to the Bible its true, 
full influence upon modern religious life 
and thought. 


A Sociologist’s Plea for Religion 


Edward T. Devine in the Survey for 
April 5, 1913, makes a strong plea for con- 
structive religion. Naming as the seven 
sins of modern life greed, selfishness, privi- 
lege, injustice, exploitation, ignorance, and 
neglect, he finds the cure for them, not in 
any revolution except that in the soul of 
man which transforms moral disease into 
vigor, not in laws except those that are the 
result of previous recognition of justice in 
the minds of citizens, not in a philanthropy 
which deals with conditions that are only 
symptoms of deep-seated malady, not in an 
education which does not go far enough into 
the fields of personal ideals and motives to 
guard against lack of genuine sympathy 
with others, but in a type of religion which 
will cleanse the evil nature, illumine the 
mind, and strengthen the will; a religion 
which shall teach men that desire for equal- 
ity of opportunity and desire for privilege 
are correlative, that generosity must dis- 
place greed, and that service must take the 
place of exploitation. 


The religion which is constructive is one 
which makes men unwilling to exploit the vices 
or weaknesses of their fellow-men, and at the 
same time makes the other men unexploitable 
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which destroys privilege through just laws, im- 
partially enforced, and upheld by enlightened 
public opinion, which dispels ignorance by full 
and exact knowledge bearing fruit in sound 
measures of social reform, which protects the 
subnormal and emancipates the handicapped 
from their limitations, which permeates edu- 
cation, business, politics, and eventually the 
entire social life. 


The Social Service Movement in 
the Churches 


The number of the Christian Evangelist 
for May 1 is devoted to social service. In 
it an excellent editorial appears under the 
above heading. 

The social service movement does not 
demand less personal morality, but rather 
more, for Christianity can commend no 
cause except through men who personally 
incarnate it. If we have a bigger objective 
than saving ourselves, we shall need greater 
incarnations of Christly personal character 
to do it. Christianity is simply the ex- 
tension of personal Christianity into the 
more complex social life. It is the realiza- 
tion of what Jesus meant by the kingdom 
of God. Social service in the church 
simply means the extension of churchly 
activities to meet social conditions. Just 
as the recent missionary movement broad- 
ened the interpretation and application of 
the old gospel, so the gospel of social service 
carries on the broadening and deepening 
process, not changing but amplifying the 
fundamental demand of the gospel for 
human service. It seeks not only to save 
all men, but to save all the man; the 
whole world is the subject of redemption 
both extensively and intensively. A boys’ 
club is as legitimate as a ladies’ aid society; 
an open forum on Saturday night as a 
prayer-meeting on Wednesday night. If 
it is Christian to find an unfortunate man 
a job, it is also Christian for a whole organ- 
ized congregation to find jobs regularly for 
unfortunate men. If music, art, and play 
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are good things in our Christian homes, is 
it not a good thing to provide the same for 
those who cannot have them in tenement 
homes? All compassion, neighborliness, and 
fellowship is Christian, that seeks to give 
the more abundant life as Jesus took it to 
men in person. 


List of Speakers and Dates of Meet- 
ings at Northfield This Year 


This year the list of speakers includes a 
large number of favorites, some of whom 
have not been at Northfield for several years. 
Already the following have been secured: 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden, B.A., London, 
England; Rev. John A. Hutton, B.A., 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Rev. Geo. R. Stuart, 
D.D., Knoxville, Tenn.; Rev. A. T. 
Robertson, D.D., Louisville, Ky.; Rev. 
Robert E. Speer, D.D., New York City; 
Rev. John Daniel Jones, Bournemouth, 
England; Rev. John Thomas, Liverpool, 
England; Professor Charles R. Erdman, 
Princeton, N.J.; Rev. Chas. Inglis, London, 
England; Rev. W. S. Jacoby, Chicago, IIl.; 
Rev. Len G. Broughton, D.D., London, 
England; Mr. Melvin Trotter, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Rev. Robert F. Y. Pierce, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Francis S. 
Downs, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Herbert J. 
White, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. H. F. Swartz, 
New York City; Mr. John R. Mott, LL.D., 
New York City; Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, 
D.D., London, England. 


Summer Bible School and Special Lectures at the 
Northfield Schools, May 6-September 30 

Northfield Seminary Commencement, June 7-10 

Student Conference, June 20-29 

Young Women’s Conference, July 2-9 

Summer School for Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, July 10-17 

Home Missionary Conference, July 18-24 

Summer School for Sunday-School Workers, 
July 19-26 

General Conference of Christian Workers, 
August 1-17 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


CONCERNING THE GENESIS OF PAUL’S THEOLOGY' 


ERNEST DE WITT BURTON 


Is our modern Christianity really Chris- 
tian? Is our religion of today enough like 
the religion of the first century to be called 
by the same name? These questions have 
a familiar sound. But they are being asked 
today in a new sense. Once we meant by 
them to inquire whether modern Chris- 
tianity had so far degenerated as no longer 
to be entitled to be called Christian. But 
today some scholars maintain in effect that 
the noblest elements, the sources of the most 
spiritual phases of our Christianity, are the 
product of a spiritualizing of what was 
originally physical and material. Doubt- 
less we shall retain what we have thus 
inherited or acquired, even though it prove 
to be a product of the evolutionary process 
that has been going on through the Christian 
centuries rather than primitive Christianity. 
But it is a matter both of scientific and of 
practical interest to know which of these it 
is, and our investigation of the question must 
begin at the beginning of the history of Chris- 
tianity. Alike therefore as Christians and 
as theologians we are interested in the task 
which Schweitzer began in his Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, which he continues in the 
present volume, and which he promises to 
carry to a conclusion in a third volume soon 
to appear. He would reinstate in theology 
the ideal which Baur and Rénan held before 
him, though they failed to achieve it, of 
tracing the genetic connection between the 
teachings of Jesus, primitive Christianity, 
Paulinism, and the Hellenized Christianity 
with which the history of dogma is common 
ly made to begin. That scholarship should 


contentedly fail either of comprehending 
each of these in itself or of discovering the 
connection between them, he rightly regards 
as intolerable. 

In his previous work Schweitzer had 
reached the conclusion that the teachings 
of Jesus moved wholly in the circle of Juda- 
ism, representing a deeply “ethical version 
of the contemporary apocalyptic.” The 
problem of the present book is to discover 
whether the process of the Hellenization of 
the gospel began in Paul, or whether he 
also remains essentially Jewish and apoca- 
lyptic. The method of the book is similar 
to that of the preceding. It traces the 
history of modern thought in Germany 
(it takes no account of English and American 
writers and mentions but one or two French- 
men), passing in review and acutely criti- 
cizing the work of each successive writer. 
The style, at least of the English translation, 
is clear and forcible, unacademic almost to 
the point of colloquialism. One who wishes 
to gain a general knowledge of the history 
of the study of Pauline theology since 
Baur could hardly have a more entertaining 
guide. 

With the criticism of those writers, 
such as Pfleiderer, Heinrici, Holsten, and 
Holtzmann, who, with many differences in 
detail, were yet agreed in finding in Paulin- 
ism a large influence of Greek philosophic 
thought, but also in neglecting to bring 
forward the definite evidence respecting the 
content of Greek thought which would 
show the apostle’s dependence upon it, it 
is not difficult to agree in large part. It 


*Paul and His Interpreters: A Critical History. By Albert Schweitzer, Privatdozent in New 
Testament Studies in the University of Strassburg. London: Adam & Charles Black. Imported 


by the Macmillan Co. Pp. xi+253. $2.75 net. 
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is perhaps an overstatement of the case 
both when he declares that these writers 
affirm but bring forward no evidence sub- 
stantiating their assertions, and when he 
says that “whatever views and conceptions 
are brought up for comparison, the result 
is always the same that Paulinism and 
Greek thought have nothing, absolutely 
nothing, in common.” Especially is this 
the case if one counts as Pauline the Epistle 
to the Philippians and at least the major 
portion of Colossians, as Schweitzer seems 
disposed to do. But in the main we believe 
Schweitzer is justified in his criticism. 

His treatment of those whom he calls 
the Ultra-Tiibingenists, Loman, Steck, 
Vélter, and Van Manen, is less satisfactory. 
Yet here also there is no occasion to dissent 
from his general conclusion that these men 
were following a false lead in denying, in 
whole or in the main, the existence of gen- 
uine writings of Paul. 

One reads with interest, if with some- 
thing less of conviction, the criticism of 
those very modern writers who have found 
in the popular Hellenism, if it may be so 
called, of the mystery religions a powerful 
factor in the genesis of Paul’s theology. 
Particularly surprising, but perhaps fully 
half right, is the assertion that “no figure 
deserving of this designation [dying and 
rising Redeemer-God] occurs in any myth 
or in any mystery-religion; it is created 
by a process of generalization, abstraction 
and reconstruction.” We may hesitate 
to give full assent to the statement on 
p. 238: “Paulinism and Hellenism have 
in common their religious terminology, 
but in respect of ideas nothing. The 
Apostle did not Hellenize Christianity. 
His conceptions are equally distinct from 
those of Greek philosophy and those of the 
mystery-religions.” But we at any rate 
understand exactly what the writer means. 

But if we have had some doubts thus far, 
these tend rapidly to increase when we make 
an effort first to understand and then to 
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estimate Schweitzer’s own view. To be 
sure, he has informed us in the preface that 
we must wait for the forthcoming volume 
on Pauline Mysticism for his positive state- 
ment. We must not, therefore, find fault 
that it is not clearly set forth in the present 
volume. But such foregleams as we get 
certainly raise doubts in our minds. Es- 
chatology is for Paul as for Jesus funda- 
mental, we are told. “It is only the 
acceptance of the fact that the apostle’s 
doctrine is integrally, simply, and exclusive- 
ly eschatological, which puts it [theology] in 
a position to assume the offensive in a 
systematic way and with good prospects of 
success” (p. 244). The problem, moreover, 
with which Paul was concerned was one 
which pertains to the condition of the world 
between the death of Jesus and his parousia. 
The sole and sufficient reason for his urgency 
to give the gospel to the Greeks lies in the 
peculiar condition of the world between the 
death and the parousia of the Christ. To 
this period only the sacraments belong 
(p. 217), and it is these that guarantee 
salvation. “They are sacraments in the 
strictest sense. It follows that there must 
be no more psychologizing about Paul’s 
religious experience . . . . no making play 
with .... the discovery or concealment 
of contradictions and antimonies.” It 
was not experience that led Paul to the 
view that the reign of the law was at an 
end, or apparently to any other of his theo- 
logical opinions. His theology, Schweitzer 
holds, is a self-consistent, intellectually 
wrought-out system, in which redemption, 
election, and salvation all rest on eschatol- 
ogy. Moreover, all results are “physically” 
achieved (so Schweitzer interprets Paul), 
causes and effects being alike “physical” 
in the sense that they affect the whole 
physical and hyperphysical being of man. 
As a history of German thought concern- 
ing Paul and his theology from Baur to 
Reitzenstein, with acute and in large part 
just criticism of the successive views and 
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theories, as a plea for a thoroughly genetic 
as distinguished from a merely descriptive 
or atomistic treatment of biblical theology, 
Schweitzer’s book is of great value. It 
serves, moreover, to remind us how 
thoroughly biblical theology and dogmatics 
have become divorced. Such a book could 
hardly have been written until each felt 
itself quite absolved from the obligation to 
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agree with the other in results reached. 
We shall wait with interest the appearance 
of the succeeding volume in which Schweit- 
zer will turn from criticism to construction, 
but with a strong suspicion, based on the 
forecast of its conclusions which the present 
volume gives, that Schweitzer’s successor 
in the office of critic will deal with him 
much as he has dealt with his predecessors. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Fundamental Christian Faith. The 
Origin, History, and Interpretation of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. By Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D. New York: Scribner, 1913. 


Pp. x+332. $1.50. 

For some years Dr. Briggs has made a spe- 
cialty of the study and interpretation of the 
doctrinal symbols of the Christian church, 
employing in his investigations the methods of 
modern historical criticism. He emphasizes 
that we must apply the same principles of 
criticism and interpretation to the creeds as 
to the Bible itself. These creeds, or statements 
of belief, have a definite, historic meaning, 
which we should endeavor to ascertain and set 
forth. In the present volume, this task is 
essayed in relation to the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene 

Along with its general purpose as a historical 
study, the book has the practical, concrete aim 
of providing a basis for church unity by putting 
on exhibit, before the churches of today, the 
credal platforms upon which the church of the 
early centuries held together. Accordingly, 
Professor Briggs classifies the tendencies in 

resent-day theology in a way which, if true, is 
een to this aim (pp. vii, viii). He seeks 
to distinguish, first, the “‘reactionary”’ tendency, 
which still insists upon the whole doctrine of the 
confessions of faith of the seventeenth century, 
at the cost of the perpetuation of theological 
warfare; second, the “radical” tendency, which 
would do away with all credal statements, and 
construct an eclectic theology out of a com- 
parative study of all religions and in the form 
of recent undigested philosophical speculations; 
third, the “wholesome irenic” tendency, which 
seeks to reunite the separated churches on the 
basis of the fundamental principles of historical 
Christianity as found in the ancient creeds, the 
official expression of the faith of the ancient 
church. It is in the light of this position that 
we are to understand the significance of his 
title, The Fundamental Christian Faith. 

But it is to be doubted whether the present 


movement in the direction of church unity will 
be much helped by exegetical excursions whose 
aim is to show twentieth-century people what 
the second-, third-, or fourth-century people 
believed about still earlier times. And it may 
be seriously questioned whether Professor 
Briggs’s classification of present theological 
tendencies will hold water. We think at once 
of many scholars who would object to being 
inserted either into the ‘“‘reactionary,” or the 
“radical,” or the “wholesome irenic’” pigeon- 
hole, as here defined. Are today’s reactionaries 


.merely those who seek to grind seventeenth- 


century grist? Are the radicals (i.e., those 
who try to go to the roots of things) merely those 
who would abolish all historic theology and 
put philosophy in its place? And are the 
irenic merely those who are content to tarry 
with the ancient historic creeds ? 

Professor Briggs has done much to vindicate 
the rights of scientific criticism in the domain 
of the Old Testament; and in view of his great 
services to biblical knowledge, it is hardly fair 
to ask that he do as much for the ever more 
pressing problem of Christian origins. It is a 
matter of great significance, however, that the 
present movement of New Testament scholar- 
ship, on the one hand, and the popular move- 
ment looking toward church unity, on the other, 
should be in effect combining to outflank pre- 
cisely such endeavors after unity as that for 
which this book stands. According to Pro- 
fessor Briggs, the Christian faith is essentially 
a faith which centers in Jesus Christ, and which 
occupies itself, as does the Nicene Creed, in 
stressing and expounding the metaphysics of 
the personality of Jesus. But if we read aright 
the signs of the times, the tendency on the part 
of New Testament scholarship, and among the 
people of the church at large, is to regard 
“essential Christianity” as the functional 
reproduction of Jesus’ own faith in God. 
While this book by Professor Briggs is an 
admirable example of pure scholarship, we can 
hardly feel its force as a theological irenicon 
for the awakening church. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Organization of the University includes: the Graduate School of Arts 
and Literature; the Ogden (Graduate) School of Science; the Colleges (Senior 
and Junior) of Arts, Literature, and Science; the Divinity School, the Law 
School, Courses in Medicine, the College of Education, the College of Commerce 
and Administration. 

Faculty, Endowment, and Equipment.—The faculty numbers three hundred 
and thirty-seven; the libraries contain 381,351 books and 195,000 pamphlets 
(estimated). The University owns 90 acres of land in Chicago and has 35 
buildings. 

Location of the University—The University grounds lie on both sides of 
the Midway Plaisance between Washington and Jackson parks, six miles south 
of the center of Chicago. Electric cars, elevated trains, and the Illinois Central 
suburban service reach all railway stations. 

The University Year is divided into quarters: the Autumn (October to 
December); the Winter (January to March); the Spring (April to the middle 
of June); the Summer (middle of June to August). Students are admitted at 
the opening of each quarter; graduation exercises are held at the close of each 
quarter. 

Admission to Colleges and Schools.—Students must present satisfactory 
evidence of the completion of a four years’ course in an acceptable high school 
or academy in order to be admitted to candidacy for the Bachelor’s degrees. 
Graduate students must possess Bachelor’s degrees from accredited colleges. 
Qualified students over twenty-one may be admitted as unclassified students. 

The Unit of Work and of Credit is a major, i.e., a course of instruction involv- 
ing four or five recitations or lecture hours per week for a full quarter, or double 
that number of hours for a term of six weeks. A minor is one-half a major. 
Normal work is three majors per quarter, or nine per year of three quarters. 

Degrees.—In the Graduate Schools are conferred the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy and Master of Arts, of Science, and of Philosophy; in the Colleges, 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, of Science, of Philosophy; in the Divinity School, 
the degrees of Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
in the Law School, the degrees of Doctor of Laws and Bachelor of Laws; in the 
College of Education, the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Philosophy, or Science, in 
Education. 

Tuition, Fees, etc.—The regular fee for three major courses in Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science, and in the College of Education is $40 per quarter. All 
students pay once a matriculation fee of $5. In Law and Medicine, the fees are 
$50 and $60. 

Cost of Living.—In University dormitories rooms rent from $25 to $75 per 
quarter. The charge for table-board in the women’s halls is $4.50 per week. 
At Hutchinson Hall (a la carte service) board costs from $3.50 per week upward. 
Board and lodging may be had at the same or even lower rates outside the 
University. 

Fellowships, Scholarships, Student Service, etc.—By virtue of endowments 
and special appropriations, fellowships and honor scholarships and service afford 
stipends or free tuition to a number of able and deserving students. Further 
information is contained in a circular entitled Assistance to Students, which will 
be sent upon request. 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 


These Announcements are provisional and incomplete. A detailed circular 
will be issued about March 1. 

The Calendar for 1913.—The First Term begins Monday, June 16, and closes 
Wednesday, July 23; the Second Term begins Thursday, July 24, and ends 
Friday, August 29, the Autumn Convocation being held on the afternoon of that 
day. 

A Quarter of Regular Work for Credit.—In the personnel of the teaching 
staff, in scope and methods of instruction, and in credit-value the work of the 
Summer Quarter ranks with that of the other quarters of the academic year. 

Precaution about Gaining Admission.—Undergraduate students should 
make sure that they are eligible for admission before they leave home for Chicago. 
Persons thus failing to make arrangements in advance may be rejected or directed 
to the University High School. Graduate students should inquire in advance 
as to their eligibility for registration in the Graduate Schools. Application in 
writing should be made to the University Examiners. 

Limitation of Work, etc.—The student is limited to three minor courses for 
each term, or to three major courses for both terms. In special cases permission 
may be obtained from the deans to pursue an additional course, for which in 
the case of undergraduate students, a supplementary fee must be paid. Graduate 
and Law students are given larger privileges, and students in the College of Edu- 
cation may add one of the arts without additional fee. 

Graduate Study.—College professors and school teachers, clergymen, and 
members of other professions, holding Bachelor’s degrees from accepted col- 
leges, may avail themselves of the facilities of the University to pursue advanced 
studies under the guidance of research professors in all the chief departments of 
investigation. 

Biblical and Theological Study.—The Divinity School offers to professors of 
theology, to theological students, to ministers, to religious workers, and to others 
interested in biblical and theological study, introductory and advanced courses 
in all its departments. See p. 11. 

Professional Courses in Law.—Students beginning the study of law, those 
in the midst of their professional studies at Chicago or elsewhere, and practicing 
lawyers are offered work of a thorough and systematic character. See p. 14. 

Courses in Medicine.—College seniors planning to study medicine, students 
in medical schools, and practitioners will find the summer course in medicine 
admirably adapted to their needs. The Summer Quarter is of especial value to 
students who need to review and to make up work. See p. 16. 

Educational Principles and Methods.—The courses of all departments have 
a bearing upon the work of teaching, but the courses of the College of Education 
are peculiarly adapted to the professional needs of teachers, both in primary and 
secondary schools. The work in the various shops affords unusually complete 
instruction in the industrial arts and crafts. See. p. 11. 

Public Lectures.—A series of public lectures, concerts, and other forms of 
entertainment is scheduled throughout the Summer Quarter, and affords oppor- 
tunity to students to hear speakers of eminence and artists of distinction. 

Chicago in Summer.—An agreeable summer temperature, spacious parks, 
notable libraries and museums, great industrial plants, typical foreign colonies, 
a number of Settlements, and other significant social institutions make Chicago 
a peculiarly appropriate center for study and investigation. 
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Excursion Parties.—It has been customary, especially in the South, to 
organize special excursion parties for the journey to Chicago. The University 
will be glad to put inquirers into communication with the organizers of such 
parties. 


ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE 


Nortse.—The following condensed paragraphs contain hardly more than titles of 
Ot ses. No systematic attempt is made to indicate (a) the character of the courses; 
(b) to what types of students t 4. are Kier (c) what prerequisites are demanded; or 
(d) at what hours the classes meet. 1 details are given in the complete announce- 
ments, which will be mailed promptly Ig all who apply to the University or CuicaaGo, 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 

Philosophy, Psychology, and Education.—Courses will be offered in Meta- 
physics, in Ethics, and in the History of Philosophy; in Elementary and 
Advanced Psychology, in Genetic and Experimental Psychology, in Educational 
Psychology, in the History of Education, in School Organization and Adminis- 
tration, in the Formation of the Curriculum, in the Relation of the Arts to the 
Course of Study, in Industrial Education, in Child-Study, and in the Pedagogy of 
the various subjects of the school course. 

Political Economy, Political Science, History, Sociology and Anthropology, 
and Household Administration.—Courses will be offered in the Principles of 
Political Economy, in Transportation, in Taxation, in Public Finance, in 
Statistics, in Values, in Distribution of Wealth, and in Money; in Constitutional 
Law; in Ancient History, in Mediaeval and Modern History [Church and State], 
in English History, Political and Industrial, in American Constitutional History, 
and in various periods of Political and Industrial History, also Teacher’s Course 
in American History; in Archaeology and Anthropology, in the Fundamental 
Ideas of Sociology, in the Growth of Sociological Method, in Rural Sociology, 
in Social Technology; in the Chemistry of Food Preparations, in Home Econom- 
ics, in House Sanitation, and in the Legal and Economic Aspects of Household 
Administration. 

Semitics and Biblical Greek.—Courses will be offered in the Interpretation 
of the Old Testament, in Elementary and Advanced Hebrew, in Assyrian and 
Egyptian Languages, and in History; and in New Testament History. 

Comparative Religion.—Courses will be offered in the Outline History of 
Religion and in the Philosophy of Religion. 

History of Art, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin.—Courses will be offered in 
Prehistoric Art in Greece, in Greek Architecture, in Roman Sculpture, in Roman 
Coins, in an Introduction to the Study of Art, and in Flemish and Dutch Painting; 
in Elementary Sanskrit, in the Study of the Veda, in Hindu Religion, in Indo- 
European Comparative Philology, in an Introduction to the Study of Language, 
and in Outlines of Latin Historical Grammar; in Beginning Greek, in Anabasis, 
in Homer, Iliad and Odyssey, in Plato’s Apology, in an Introduction to Greek 
Tragedy, in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Lyric Poetry, in Isocrates, and in the Public 
Orations of Demosthenes; in Cicero, De Senectute, De finibus, Academica, and 
De Natura deorum, in Terence, the Phormio, in Livy, in Horace, Odes and 
Epodes, in Catullus, in Juvenal, in Virgil’s Aeneid, with especial reference to the 
technique, in Ovid, Metamorphoses, in Horace, Satires, in Roman Private Life, 
in Colloquial Latin, and in the Training of Teachers, first-year work in the 
Training of Teachers, course in Caesar, and in the Comparative Syntax of the 
Greek and Latin Verb. 

Modern Languages.—Courses will be offered in Old English, in Middle 
English, in varios periods of English Literature, and in English Composition; 
in Elementary and Intermediate French, in Old French Literature, in various 
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periods of later French Literature, in Phonetics, in French Grammar, in Spanish, 
and in Italian; in Elementary and Intermediate German, in the History of 
German Literature, in Recent German Literature and Drama, in Gothic, and in 
Middle High German; in Dante in English, and in the Short Story in various 
literatures. 

Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry.—Courses will be offered 
in Trigonometry, College Algebra, Plane Analytic Geometry, Graphic Analysis, 
Differential and Integral Calculus, in Advanced Calculus, in Theory of Functions, 
also Synoptic Course in Higher Mathematics; Definite Integrals, Differential 
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Geometry, Theory of Physical Units, Theory of Numbers, Vector Analysis, 
General Analysis, and Reading and Research in Pure and Applied Mathematics; 
Descriptive Astronomy, Introduction to Celestial Mechanics, Analytic Mechanics, 
Research work at the Yerkes Observatory; Theoretical Optics, Light Waves 
and Their Uses, Advanced Spectroscopy, Relativity, Electron Theory, Research, 
work, Graduate laboratory work, Electric Waves, Mechanics, Molecular Physics 
and Heat, Electricity, Sound, and Light, and Physical Manipulation, two 
Courses for Teachers; Elementary General Chemistry; General Inorganic 
Chemistry, Elementary and Advanced Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, 
Special Methods of Analysis, Elementary Organic Chemistry, Advanced Organic 
Preparations, Advanced Inorganic Preparations, Elementary and Advanced 
Physical Chemistry, Advanced Physico-chemical Measurements, Research in 
Organic, Inorganic, and Physical Chemistry. 
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Geology and Geography.—Courses will be offered in Physiography, in 
General Geology, in Economic Geology, in Elementary Mineralogy and Petrology, 
and several Field Courses for students of different stages of advancement; in 
the Conservation of Natural Resources, in the Geography of Europe, in Geo- 
graphic Influences on American History, in Advanced and Elementary Commer- 
cial Geography, and perhaps in Anthropogeography. 

The Biological Departments.—At the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Mass., courses in Zodlogy, Embryology, Botany, Physiological Chemistry, 
General and Comparative Physiology, and Biological Research, will be offered, 
for which credit is allowed in the University. 

At the University of Chicago courses will be offered in Elementary Zodlogy, | 
in Elementary Economic Field Zoélogy, in Experimental Behavior and Ecology, 


HULL BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY AND MITCHELL TOWER 


in Animal Geography, in Vertebrate and Invertebrate Zodlogy, in Genetics and | 
Experimental Evolution, in Microscopical Technique, and advanced work in | 
Zodlogy, including research, and in Embryology; in Introductory Anatomy; in 
Topographical Anatomy, Histology, in Anatomy of the Ear, Nose, and Throat, 
and in advanced research work; in Introductory Physiology, in Physiology of 
Digestion, Metabolism, Absorption, etc., in Physiology of Mammals, in Phy- 
siology of the Organs of Internal Secretion, in Research, and review courses in 
Physiology; in Teaching Botany in the High School, in Research in Morphology, 
in Special Morphology of Gymnosperms, in Research in Ecology, in Elementary 
Ecology, in Research in Taxonomy, in Classification of Vascular Plants, in General 
Morphology of Thallophytes, in Methods in Plant Histology, in Growth and 
Movement, in Research in Plant Physiology, in Elementary Plant Pathology, 
in Elementary Botany, and in Ecological Anatomy; in General Pathology and 
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Pathological Histology, in the Pathogenic Bacteria, in Sanitary Water Analysis, 
and in Research in Pathology and in Bacteriology. 

Public Speaking.—Courses will be offered in Elementary and Advanced 
work in Public Speaking, with particular stress on the Vocal Interpretation of 
Literature, Oral Composition, and the pedagogy of both subjects as applied to 
High-School and College curricula. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education of the University of Chicago consists of four divi- 
sions: (1) The Graduate Department of Education; (2) The College of Educa- 
tion; (3) The University High School; (4) The University Elementary School. 

The Graduate Department of Education gives advanced courses in principles 
and theory of education, educational psychology, history of education, and social 
and administrative aspects of education. The Master’s degree and the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy are conferred. 

The College of Education is a College of the University, with all the Uni- 
versity privileges, and in addition provides the professional training of elementary 
and secondary school teachers and supervisors. It offers undergraduate courses 
in professional subjects and in the methods of arranging and presenting the 
various subject-matters which are taken up in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Certain of these courses can be completed in two years and lead to 
certificates; other courses cover a period of four years and lead to a Bachelor’s 
degree. 

The University High School with the fully equipped shops of the Manual 
Training School is in session during the Summer Quarter. Opportunity is offered 
to take beginning courses in Latin and German and to review courses in Mathe- 
matics, English, and History. The regular shopwork supplemented by discus- 
sions of methods is open to teachers pursuing these courses. 

The University Elementary School.—Only the kindergarten department 
of the Elementary School is in session during the first term of the Summer 
Quarter. This offers an opportunity for observation. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
AND IN THE COLLEGE 


Courses in the Pedagogy of History and Literature in the Grades, in Home 
Economics, in English, in Mathematics, Physics, Geography, the Biological 
Sciences, School Library Economics; also in Oral Reading and in Hygiene and 
Physical Education, in Kindergarten Theory and Practice, in Children’s Read- 
ing, in Aesthetic and Industrial Arts, in Household Art, and Review Courses in 
various subjects in the High School, will be offered, in addition to those named 
on p. 3. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Admission.—The Divinity School is open to students of all denominations. 
The instruction is intended for ministers, missionaries, theological students, 
Christian teachers, and others intending to take up some form of religious work. 

The English Theological Seminary is intended for those without college 
degrees. It is in session only during the Summer Quarter. 

The Graduate Divinity School is designed primarily for college graduates. 
Pastors, theological teachers, students in other seminaries, and candidates for 
the ministry with requisite training are admitted in the Summer Quarter. 
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Expenses.—No tuition fee is charged in the Summer Quarter. Incidental 
and library fees to the amount of $5 are charged, and matriculants pay the usual 
$5 fee. Dormitory rooms cost $8.75 to $12.75 per quarter; table-board about 
$3 per week in clubs or families. 

In addition to the courses referred to on p. 3 there will be offered courses in 
Old and New Testament, in Biblical Theology, in Systematic Theology, in Church 
History, in Homiletics, in Religious Education, in Ecclesiastical Sociology, in 
Music, and in Public Speaking. Courses will be offered also in the Disciples’ 
Divinity House. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


Scope of Work.—The work of the Law School is intended for students whose 
education and maturity have fitted them to pursue serious professional study. 
The method of instruction employed—the study and discussion of cases—is 
designed to give an effective knowledge of legal principles, and to develop the 
power of independent legal reasoning. The three-year course of study offered 
constitutes a thorough preparation for the practice of law in any English-speaking 
jurisdiction. By means of the quarter system students may be graduated in 
two and one-fourth calendar years. 


The Summer Quarter.—Regular courses of instruction counting toward a 
degree are continued through the Summer Quarter. Either advanced or begin- 
ning students may enter the school in the summer, and continue in the Autumn 
or in the next Summer Quarter. The courses are so arranged that students may 
take one, two, or three quarters in succession in the summer only, before continu- 
ing in a following Autumn Quarter. The summer work offers particular advan- 
tages to teachers, to students who wish to do extra work, and to practitioners 
who desire to study special subjects. 


Building and Library.—The Law School occupies a building erected espe- 
cially for it within the University quadrangles, and is equipped with a law library 
containing about 38,000 volumes. 


Admission Requirements and Degrees.—Only college graduates or students 
who have had college work equivalent to three years in the University of Chicago 
are admitted as regular students, candidates for the degree of Doctor of Law 
(J.D.). The University permits one year of law to be counted as the fourth 
year of college work, making it possible to obtain both degrees in six years. 


Students over twenty-one years old who have completed at least a four- 
year high-school course may be admitted as candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws (LL.B.), but must maintain a standing 10 per cent above the passing 
mark. In rare instances students over twenty-one who cannot meet these 
requirements will be admitted as unclassified, not candidates for a degree. 


Fees.—A matriculation fee of $5 is required of every student entering for 
the first time. The tuition fee is $50 a quarter ($25 a term). 


All correspondence concerning the Law School should be addressed to 
James P. Hau, Dean of the University of Chicago Law School, Chicago, IIl. 


Courses Offered.—During the Summer, 1913, the Law School will offer 
courses in: Contracts, Criminal Law, Title to Real Estate, Damages, Constitu- 
tional Law, Mortgages, Wills, Sales, and Trusts. 
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COURSES IN MEDICINE 


First Two Years of the Medical Course.—Courses in Medicine constituting 
the first two years of the four-year course in medicine of Rush Medical College 
are given at the University of Chicago. For the majority of students taking up 
medical work for the first time, it is of decided advantage to enter with the Sum- 
mer or the Autumn Quarter. For the student who is lacking in any of the 
admission courses, or who seeks advanced standing, it is of especial advantage 
to enter for the Summer Quarter. 


Requirements for Admission.—The requirements for admission comprise 
(a) fifteen units of high-school work, demanded for admission to the Junior 
Colleges of the University, and (6) two years of college work, which must have 
included at least four majors of college chemistry, including both inorganic and 
organic, and qualitative analysis (in addition to the year of high-school chemistry), 
one major of college biology with laboratory work, two majors of college physics, 
and a reading knowledge of German or French. Admission to advanced stand- 
ing is granted students from other recognized institutions under suitable restric- 
tions. The inclusive fee in the Medical Courses is $60 per quarter. 


Courses for Practitioners.—All the courses offered are open to practitioners 
of medicine, who may matriculate as unclassified or as graduate students. No 
student may register for a particular course unless he has had the prerequisite 
work. Attention is called to the fact that certain courses of special value to 
practitioners are given in the summer. Practitioners taking this work are free 
to attend the clinics at Rush Medical College without charge. 

Courses in Medicine will be found listed on p. 10. 


VARIOUS UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES 


UNIVERSITY PUBLIC LECTURES 


By means of public lectures and entertainments of an educational character 
the University presents many opportunities for culture and instruction apart from 
the work of the laboratory and the classroom. The lectures are delivered by 
eminent scholars. Concerts or recitals will be given Tuesday evenings and 
popular lectures Friday evenings throughout the Summer Quarter. 


CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The teachers and students who for any reason cannot come into residence 
during the summer or other quarters may study under the direct personal guidance 
of University instructors who conduct by correspondence more than three 
hundred and twenty-five of the classroom courses. The tuition fee is $16 for 
one major, $30 for two, and $40 for three. Work may begin at any time. 
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The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties. Studies in Constitu- 
tional History and Politics. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 


308 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


A volume of peculiar interest at this time, when the courts 
and political parties are subject to general criticism. The dis- 
cussion is especially significant as coming from a lifelong student 
of constitutional questions, whose work at the University of 
Michigan, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and as head 
of the Department of History in the University of Chicago, is 
so widely known. The point of view is historical. Though the 
articles are scientific they are directed to the reader who is 
interested in public affairs rather than to the professional student. 
The work consists of five papers, the first of which discusses the 
power of a court to declare a law unconstitutional. Two of the 
papers deal with the growth and essential character of political 
parties, and are followed by one on the history of differing theories 
of the federal Union. The work concludes with a discussion of the 
written constitution in some of its historical aspects, taking up 
the origin of these documents and the problems of their main- 
tenance and interpretation in the development of the modern 
popular state. 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological Essays by 
Jacques Loeb, Head of the Department of Experimental 
Biology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


238 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


The achievements of Professor Jacques Loeb in the field of 
experimental biology have made him so widely known as to 
insure any book of his a large circle of readers. His experi- 
mental work at the universities of: Chicago and California, as 
well as in his present position, gives this volume an especial 
significance. 

In his latest work, The Mechanistic Conception of Life, Pro- 
fessor Loeb presents many of the current problems in biology, 
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and discusses the question whether the phenomena of life can be 
explained by physical and chemical laws. He finds it possible 
to control by physical or chemical means not merely the processes 
of reproduction, but also the conduct of animals with reference 
to environment. 

The New York Medical Journal. The profession, as well as everyone 


interested in biology, will thank the author and the publishers for 
collecting these essays and placing them before the reading public. 


The Chicago Tribune. It is refreshing to contemplate the wonderful exacti- 
tude, clearness, honesty, and unanswerable logic of Dr. Loeb. 


Heredity and Eugenics. By John M. Coulter, William E., 
Castle, Edward M. East, William L. Tower, and Charles B. 
Davenport. 

312 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.70 
Leading investigators, representing the University of Chicago, 

Harvard University, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
have contributed to this work, in which great care has been 
taken by each contributor to make clear to the general reader 
the present position of evolution, experimental results in heredity 
in connection with both plants and animals, the enormous value 
of the practical application of these laws in breeding, and 
human eugenics. The volume is profusely illustrated. 

The Nation, New York. ‘Heredity and Eugenics” may be heartily 
recommended to readers seeking, as beginners, to get in touch with 
the discussion of these subjects. .... In most of the lectures there 
is an admirable reserve, not to say skepticism, in the treatment of 


large questions which the public is often misled to regard as already 
and finally settled. 


Railway Economics. A Collective Catalogue of Books in Four- 
teen American Libraries. Prepared by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D.C. 

450 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postpaid $3.28 

Much of the literature relating to railways is widely scattered. 
The student of railway transportation finds it impossible to 
secure access to any all-embracing sources of information in any 
one of even the largest general libraries. 

In the present work the Bureau of Railway Economics has 
undertaken to list the works relating to the economics of railway 
transportation that are catalogued in thirteen of the principal 
libraries of this country, together with those in its own collection. 
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The volume can fairly lay claim to being a representative bib- 
liography in the field of railway economics. 

It is confidently believed that the work will prove valuable 
to all interested in the literature of railway transportation, and 
particularly to the economist and practical railroad man. 

The Evening Post, New York. Of all these invaluable aids to the student 
which the librarians of the country are producing, this is the most 


exhaustive and workmanlike of any that has been issued in the 
economic field. 


American Permian Vertebrates. By Samuel Wendell Williston, 
Professor of Paleontology in the University of Chicago. 


152 pages, 39 plates, 8vo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.68 


This work comprises a series of monographic studies with 
briefer notes and descriptions of new or little-known amphibians 
and reptiles from the Permian deposits of Texas and New Mexico. 
The material upon which these studies are based was for the most 
part collected during recent years by field parties from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The book is offered as a contribution to 
knowledge on the subject of ancient reptiles and amphibians, 
with such summaries and definitions—based chiefly on American 
forms—as our present knowledge permits. The work is illustrated 
by the author. 

Athenaeum. The paleontologist will welcome the work as a solid con- 
tribution to our knowledge of a fauna which is of exceptional interest 


to the student of evolution, inasmuch as it includes forms that help 
to bridge over some of the differences between reptiles and amphibians. 


Morphology of Gymnosperms. By John M. Coulter, Professor 
of Botany, and Charles J. Chamberlain, Associate Professor of 
Botany, in the University of Chicago. 


470 pages, 462 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postpaid $4.22 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition of the book brought 
out by Professors Coulter and Chamberlain in 1901. Each of the 
seven great groups is here presented in detail, and a final chapter 
discusses the problem of phylogeny and points out the evolu- 
tionary tendencies. The extinct groups, notably the primitive 
“‘seed-ferns,” are now included for the first time; and vascular 
anatomy is fully recognized as a morphological subject of first 
importance. The entire presentation is thoroughly and system- 
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atically organized and arranged with a view to the greatest 
possible clearness. The illustrations are numerous and in large 
part original. 


Nature. The book is an invaluable record, admirably illustrated, of our 
present knowledge of the older type of seed-plants. 


The Historicity of Jesus. A criticism of the contention that Jesus 
never lived, a statement of the evidence for his existence, an 
estimate of his relation to Christianity. By Shirley Jackson 
Case, Assistant Professor of New Testament Interpretation in 
the University of Chicago. 

360 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.62 

Did Jesus ever live, or is he a mythical personage like the 
deities of Greece and Rome? is to many people a somewhat 
startling question. But in recent years his actual existence has 
been vigorously questioned, and the subject is being given wide 
notice and discussion. The negative opinion has found support- 
ers in America, England, Holland, France, and Germany. To 
present a complete and unprejudiced statement of the evidence 
for Jesus’ actual existence is the aim of the author of The 

Historicity of Jesus. 

The Nation, New York. It is creditable to American scholarship that the 
first survey of the entire debate should have been made by a repre- 
sentative of an American divinity school, and that the treatment of 
the question is adequate and fair in the presentation of the arguments 


on both sides, and marked by discernment both of the underlying 
principles and the consequences involved for the religious life. 


Sociological Study of the Bible, Showing the Development of the 
Idea of God in Relation to History. By Louis Wallis, formerly 
Instructor in Sociology in the Ohio State University. 

One volume, bound in cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.68 


This book is written on the basis of the modern scientific 
interpretation of the Bible; but it approaches Bible-study from 
a new point of view, using the sociological method of research. 
The ancient Hebrew nation is treated as a social group originating 
at the point of contact between Amorite city-states and Israelite 
clans from the Arabian desert. The great struggle within the 
nation was primarily between the legal usages of the constituent 
races. This conflict found expression very slowly in terms of 
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antagonism between the gods of the Israelites and the Amorites. 
Mr. Wallis’ papers on the subject have been appearing for some 
years in the American Journal of Sociology; but they are entirely 
recast and revised for book publication. 

The Dial. A significant and closely reasoned work. 


The Scotsman. Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Wallis, the originality 
and freshness of his views and the marked ability with which they are 
propounded cannot be denied. 


The Minister and the Boy. By Allan Hoben, Associate Professor 

of Homiletics in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 

Illustrated, 180 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.10 

From the first chapter on “The Call of Boyhood,” through 
one on “The Approach to Boyhood,” the author leads us by 
suggestion and informing principle to realize the remarkable 
opportunity afforded by the raw material “‘boy,” on which the 
minister may work. Later chapters on play and vocational 
choice show how to train the boy for citizenship, how responsive 
he is to the right sort of impetus, and how his religious life may 
indirectly, and even unconsciously, be stimulated by the proper 
appeal to his manly instincts, while furnishing him with a normal 
outlet for his natural enthusiasm. The book is practical through- 
out, and each chapter is filled with concrete suggestions which 
are vitalized by the author’s actual experience as a basis. 


Mr. Hoben’s book is not only enlightening and entertaining, but is won- 
derfully practical. It should be in the hands of every probation 
officer, pastor, teacher, and parent.—JuDGE BEN B. LInpsEy. 


Scientific Management in the Churches. By Shailer Mathews, 

Dean of the Divinity School in the University of Chicago. 

66 pages, 12mo, cloth; 50 cents, postpaid 55 cents 

Why not apply “scientific management” to the varied 
activities of the church? is the question asked by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews in his book. The crying need for it is almost startlingly 
portrayed, and the broad lines of the plan—the adaptation of 
“scientific management” to an institution such as the church— 
are inspiring in their suggestiveness. 

The book is of the utmost value to all who belong to the active 
organization in their church—or who are, in the language of the 
author, “spiritual workmen.” 

The Independent. Asmall volume containing matter of large practical value. 


The Continent. Dean Mathews’ treatment of the subject is practical, and 
his suggestions are exceedingly useful. 
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The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell, Pro- 

fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College. 

420 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.15 

The aim of the author is to present a faithful and, as nearly 
as possible within the limits of a manual, a comprehensive view 
of the development of ethical ideas among the Hebrew nation. 
To this end he takes the books, or parts of books, of the Old 
Testament in the order of their origin, and discusses their 
teaching, whether direct or indirect, on the duties that men owe 
to themselves, their families, and the larger world of which they 
are apart. This is the first volume to be issued in the series of 
“Handbooks of Ethics and Religion” edited by Shailer Mathews. 
Congregationalist and Christian World. It goes far to popularize the 


results of modern Biblical scholarship, and in general is within the 
comprehension of ordinary Bible students. 


Old Testament Story. Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Notebook. 
By Charles H. Corbett. 


Manual, $1.00, postpaid $1.09; Notebook, 50 cents, postpaid 59 cents 


This latest addition to the Constructive Bible Studies, cover- 
ing the period from Moses to Solomon, is designed for teachers of 
pupils from ten to twelve years of age corresponding to grades 
five and six of the public school. The pupil’s equipment consists 
of a loose-leaf notebook containing a page for each lesson. It 
includes pictures, maps, outlines, paper models, and an occasional 
written lesson, thereby providing considerable opportunity for 
handwork. 


The Churchman, New York. Teachers will find much that is helpful in 
Mr. Corbett’s manual. 


Unity, Chicago. The unique and really valuable part of the Corbett work 
is his Pupil’s Notebook that accompanies it. 


American Poems. Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Ex- 
planatory Notes and a Bibliography. By Walter C. Bronson, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

680 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1 .68 
The book offers a most carefully chosen and well-balanced 
presentation of the poetic works of Americans, covering the 
entire period of our history. For the teacher as well as the 
student the value of the work is greatly enhanced by the com- 
prehensive Notes, Bibliography, and Indices. It is believed that 
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the book will have the wide popularity of Professor Bronson’s 
earlier collection, English Poems, which has been adopted by 
all leading American colleges. 

The Dial. The resources of the special collections of Brown University 


have supplied the editor with the best authorities for accurate texts, 
and have made possible the widest range of selections. 


San Francisco Call. A notably successful attempt to produce a useful 
book, against which the charge of injudicious inclusions and exclu- 
sions commonly urged against similar works cannot be made. 


English Poems. Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Ex- 
planatory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bronson, 
Litt. D., Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

I. Otp ENGLISH AND MIDDLE ENGLIsH PERIODS 


436 pages, t2mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


II. THe ELIzZABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 
550 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


III. THE RESTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
541 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


IV. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.68 

This series of four volumes is intended primarily to afford 
college classes and general readers a convenient, inexpensive, 
and scholarly collection of the most important English poetry. 

The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. The 
notes, though concisely expressed, occupy nearly a hundred pages 
in each volume. They contain explanations of words and 
allusions which the average college student might find obscure; 
statements by the poet or his friends that throw light on the 
poem; the poet’s theory of poetry when this can be given in 
his own words; quotations which reveal his literary relationships 
or his methods of work; and extracts from contemporary criticism 
to show how the poet was received by his own generation. The 
last-mentioned feature has contributed much to the remarkable 
success of the series, which is the best general collection of English 
poetry that has yet been offered at a reasonable price. 
The Journal of Education. These volumes are of supreme importance 


because of their completeness as to material and the scholarly way 
in which the poems have been annotated. 
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Questions on Shakespeare. By Albert H. Tolman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 


The exercises on each play follow a logical order, embracing 
general questions, questions on individual acts and scenes, char- 
acter-study, the relation of the play to its sources, and questions 
concerning the text or meaning. 

The questions upon the following comedies are being issued 
in pamphlet form: A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Much Ado 
about Nothing, I Henry IV, II Henry IV, The Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Tempest. 


Price 15 cents each, postpaid 17 cents each 


Two bound volumes have appeared in this series as follows: 

Questions on Shakespeare Part I, Introduction; 75 cents, postpaid 81 cents. 

Questions on Shakespeare Part II, contains exercises on the three parts of Henry 
VI, Richard ITI, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and all the Poems with the exception of the 
Sonnets. $1.00, postpaid $1.09. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare. It 
is fairly astonishing what a deal of information in all departments 
of Shakespearian study you have compiled, and set forth alluringly— 
no small consideration where young people are concerned—within so 
small a space. 


The Elementary Course in English. By James Fleming Hosic, 
Ph.M., Head of the Department of English in the Chicago 
Teachers College. 


152 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


The constantly growing use of this book offers convincing 
testimony to its value as a practical guide for teachers, super- 
visors, and parents. It presents in outline a working theory 
of elementary English, with selected references to the recent 
literature of the subject. In this way the book is especially 
adapted to individual study and to group discussions in normal 
schools, teachers’ reading circles, teachers’ institutes, and parents’ 
associations. The book contains also a suggestive course of 
study in composition, grammar, word-study, reading, and litera- 
ture. Definite standards of attainment in these subjects are 
indicated for each year. Graded lists of material include stories 
for reading and for telling, poems for study and memorizing, 
supplementary reading-books classified by subjects, and selected 
literary studies for higher grades. The Appendix contains a 
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list of books to be read to the children, a list of verse collections, 
and a list of prose collections. The author’s long connection 
with the Department of English in the Chicago Teachers College 
qualifies him to speak with authority on the subject. The book 
has been endorsed by the Course of Study, the official publication 
of the Chicago public schools. 


Educational Review. A good book..... The thoughtful and studious 
teacher of elementary English will find it full of helpful suggestions 
and advice. 


Agricultural Education in the Public Schools. By Benjamin M. 
Davis, Professor of Agricultural Education in Miami Uni- 
versity. 

170 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.12 
In this book Professor Benjamin M. Davis has attacked the 

problem of the co-ordination of all the agencies now at work on 
the problem of agricultural education. He has performed a 
service which will be appreciated by all who have any large 
knowledge of the problem and of the difficulties which the move- 
ment encounters. He has made an effort to canvass the whole 
field and to give a detailed exposition of the forces employed in 
building up a rational course of agricultural education. He has 
presented more fully than anyone else the materials which define 
the problem and which make it possible for the teacher to meet 
it intelligently. The annotated bibliography at the end of the 
book will do much to make the best material available for any- 
one desiring to get hold of this material through independent 
study. The book serves, therefore, as a general introduction to 
the study of agricultural education. 


Nature. Professor Davis may be congratulated on a most valuable and 
thoughtful expert contribution to the literature of his subject. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Libraries of the 
University of Chicago. Prepared by Edgar Johnson Good- 
speed, Associate Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek and 
Assistant Director of Haskell Oriental Museum. 


140 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.11 
This catalogue containing the description of ninety-nine 


manuscripts in the possession of the University of Chicago was 
published in connection with the dedication of the Harper 
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Memorial Library, June 11, 1912. At that time the manuscripts 
were transferred to permanent quarters in the Manuscript Room 
of the new Library. Not all the manuscripts of the University 
are here included, the Greek papyri in Haskell Oriental Museum 
and the East Indian and other oriental manuscripts being 
reserved for separate treatment. Most of the manuscripts 
described in the catalogue came to the University with the 
Berlin Collection in 1891. The languages of the manuscripts 
include Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, German, English, 
Dutch, Icelandic, Hebrew, and Arabic. 


Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems. By 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.13 


This book is an attempt on the part of its authors to make 
some advances in the direction of improving the current methods 
of teaching the elementary course in economics. The ideals 
which have shaped the character of the book are: (1) A belief 
that the elementary course in economics offers exceptional 
opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning—a sort of 
training the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
The inductive-problem method here used is believed to be the 
one best adapted to accomplish this end. (2) A desire to con- 
nect the theoretical principles of economics with the actual facts 
and with problems of the business world, and to induce the 
student to apply his knowledge of that world to the subject of 
study. 

The result is a careful, analytical syllabus of the subjects 
usually covered in the introductory course, accompanied by 
some 1,200 questions and problems, designed: (a) to afford set 
problems for written work; (b) to guide the student in his read- 
ing, while fostering independent thinking; (c) to give direction 
to classroom discussion. It is expected that the Outlines will be 
used in connection with some textbook. 

Nation. In their Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems, 
three members of the Department of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have performed with remarkable thoroughness 
and grasp a task of great difficulty. The book consists in the main of 
sets of searching questions, dealing successively with every phase of the 
great subject, the order being determined by the attempt of the 
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authors “not only to link economic theory with descriptive material, 
but in a measure to build the theory up out of the familiar events of 
economic life’’; an attempt in which, we believe, they have succeeded 
as completely as the case admits. 


Pragmatism and Its Critics. By Addison Webster Moore, Pro- 

fessor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 

296 pages, t2mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.36 

The general discussion of the philosophical movement known 
as “pragmatism” has awakened so spirited a controversy that 
the present volume is especially timely and significant. Professor 
Moore lays stress on three phases of the question: (1) the 
historical background of the movement; (2) its relation to the 
conception of evolution; (3) the social character of pragmatic 
doctrines. Pragmatism and Its Critics is a good example of the 
modern type of philosophical exposition. It is in a free, con- 
versational style, is profound without being difficult, and simple 
without sacrificing accuracy. 


Philosophical Review. No student is likely to read these chapters without 
receiving valuable help. The last chapter of this group, “How Ideas 
Work,” is especially noteworthy as containing one of the most attract- 
ive and forcible presentations of the pragmatist theory of truth and 
error. 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross, Professor of 

Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 

356 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 

Professor Cross’s book attempts to introduce the English- 
speaking student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists prin- 
cipally of a condensed “thought-translation”’ of his greatest work, 
The Christian Faith. The exposition is introduced by the interest- 
ing story of Schleiermacher’s life, with emphasis on his religious 
experience. This is accompanied by a luminous account of the 
changes in Protestantism that necessitated a reconstruction of 
its doctrines. The work closes with a critical estimate of Schleier- 
macher’s contribution to the solution of present religious prob- 
lems, which in the judgment of scholars will stand as an extremely 
valuable portion of the book. Taken together, the translation, 
the analysis, and the critical estimate reveal Schleiermacher as a 
pioneer in modern religious thought. 


The Christian World, London. This work is as timely as it is able. It is 
remarkable that, considering the enormous influence of Schleiermacher 
on modern theology, the English-speaking world has hitherto had such 
meager opportunity of studying the man and his teaching. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN SERIES 


Publications of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(Formerly the National Herbart Society). 


The annual reports (each issued in two parts) contain important papers 
and discussions on pedagogical subjects, concerning which detailed infor- 
mation will be furnished on request. The Yearbooks for 1895-99, for 
1902-6, and for 1907-11 have been bound together, the price of each 
volume being $5.00, postpaid $5. 30. 


Publications of the American Sociological Society. 

Six volumes of Papers and Proceedings have been issued. Price per 
volume, $1.50, postage extra. 
The School Review Monographs. 


This is a series of educational papers recently begun under the super- 
vision of the editors of the School Review. The first number, Research 
within the Field of Education, Its Organization and Encouragement, will be 
sent postpaid for 53 cents; the second number, embracing articles on 
various educational subjects, for 56 cents. Both have been prepared by 
the Society of College Teachers of Education. 


Yearbooks of the Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association of 
Northern Illinois. 


Seven Yearbooks have been issued. Price 50 cents each, postage extra. 


Publications of the Western Economic Society. 

Vol. I, Part I, of the Proceedings, Reciprocity with Canada, has been 
issued. Price 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents. 
Philosophic Studies (Edited by James Hayden Tufts). 


Three numbers have been issued. Price 50 cents each, postpaid 54 cents. 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. 


Six volumes have been published. Detailed list on request. 


The Bulletin of the Bibliographical Society of America. 


Published at intervals by the Society. $1.00 per volume, postage extra. 


Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the 
New Testament. 


First SERIES: TEXTS (4 numbers published). 
SECOND SERIES: STUDIES (g numbers published). 
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Proceedings of the Baptist Congress. 


The Proceedings of the last meeting will be sent postpaid for 58 cents. 
Many of the back numbers can also be supplied. 


Annual Tables of Constants and Numerical Data, Chemical, 
Physical, and Technological. Issued by an International 
Commission Appointed by the Seventh International Congress 
of Applied Chemistry. 


We are distributing agents for this publication in the United States. 
Full information on request. 


PERIODICALS 


The Biblical World. Suater Matuews, Editor in Chief. Published 
monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 68 cents. 


The School Review. Edited by the Department of Education in the 
University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in July and August. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign 
postage, 52 cents. 


The Elementary School Teacher. Edited by the Faculty of the Ele- 
mentary School of the University of Chicago. Published monthly, 
except in July and August, with illustrations. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign postage 46 cents. 


The Botanical Gazette. Edited by Jonn M. Courter. Published 
monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $7.00 a year; single 
copies, 75 cents; foreign postage, 84 cents. 


The Journal of Geology. Edited by Tuomas C. CHAMBERLIN. Pub- 
lished semi-quarterly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $4.00 a 
year; single copies, 65 cents; foreign postage, 53 cents. 


The Astrophysical Journal. Edited by Grorcr E. Hae, Henry G. 
GALE, and Epwin B. Frost. Published monthly, except in February 
and August, with illustrations. Subscription price, $5.00 a year; single 
copies, 65 cents; foreign postage, 62 cents. 


The American Journal of Sociology. Edited by ALBION W. SMALL. 
Published bimonthly. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 
50 cents; foreign postage, 43 cents. 


The Journal of Political Economy. Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Economy of the University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in 
August and September. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 42 cents. 
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The American Journal of Theology. Edited by the Divinity Faculty 
of the University of Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription 
price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; foreign postage, 41 cents. 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
Edited by Ropert Francis HARPER. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, $1.25; foreign postage, 
26 cents. 


Modern Philology. Joun M. Manty, Managing Editor. Published 
quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; 
foreign postage, 41 cents. 


The Classical Journal. Frank J. Mitter, ARTHUR T. WALKER, and 
Cuar es D. Apams, Managing Editors. Published monthly, except in 
July, August, and September. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 24 cents. 


Classical Philology. Pau. SuorEy, Managing Editor. Published quar- 
terly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; foreign 
postage, 23 cents. 


The University of Chicago Magazine. Edited by a Board of Alumni. 
Published nine times a year. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single 
copies, 20 cents; foreign postage, 27 cents. 


Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Published by the 
Association at the University of Chicago Press. Issued in January, 
March, April, and May of each year. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 16 cents. 


The English Journal. James Firminc Hostc, Managing Editor. 
Published monthly, except in July and August, by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, at the University of Chicago Press. Subscrip- 
tion price, $2.50 a year; single copies, 30 cents; foreign postage, 
45 cents. 


Bibliography of Social Science. Edited by Dr. Hermann Beck, 
Berlin, and Dr. Charles Kinzbrunner, London, in co- 
operation with the Department of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. Published monthly. Annual subscription, 
$6.00. We are exclusive agents for the United States and Canada. 
Full information on combination rates with other journals on request. 
Complete sets of back numbers can be furnished at special rates. 
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Arrangements have been completed 
by which the American agency for the 
following journals of the Cambridge 
University Press will be in the hands of 


the University of Chicago Press, beginning 
January 1, 1913: 


Biometrika 

Parasitology 

Journal of Genetics 

The Journal of Hygiene 

The Modern Language Review 

The British Journal of Psychology 
The Journal of Agricultural Science 


Correspondence regarding details of 
service on these journals is invited. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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inviting your con dence it in the: 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


i optical equipment and construc- | 


tion they represent the extensive 
experience and close touch’ with 
laboratory workers enjoyed « by 
makers, who through consistent 
‘effort, year after year, have made 


possible a reliable microscope at a 


le: price. 


Write today for new Supplement to 


Microscope Catalog. 


£3 lomb Optical 


421, ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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| hear it called 
machine with the human-brain; 
Icall itThe 


He was speaking of the a 
Remington: 
Adding and Subtracting 


Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


"This machine does something that only the. 
brain, directing the hand, has hitherto been able 


same page. 
But this is not all; It does such work more 


3254331 Broadway. York 
Branches Everywhere 


Typewriter Agents Wanted 


|| SAMPLES AT WHOLESALE 


Get in Business for Yourself 1 
Big commissions—monthly payments—trial 
shipments—new models 


Typewriters from $28. so up that formerly sold for$foo 


Write today for Agency offer. Untversity 
or Curcaco Journ. 


Michigan: Ty Typewriter - Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
. Use the. Coupon 


FROM _U. OF C. JOURNALS 


i 
easily, more rapidly, and-more accufately than the 
human, brain has ever performed:similar labor, 
Thus the machine is human. in what it dogs. 
reasonab 


A surprising — > 
ing Esterbrook | | 
Pens, but the su- | 
periority of the ry 
| Arethe Finest and Bost Inka and Adhesives | 

Fine, medium and |} mks and Adbesives. They will be 
broad points. At all fevelation to you, they are s0 sweet, clean, wall 

Write for ihistrated booklet At Dealers 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co., Mirs, 
Branches: Chicage, London. 
a71 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEVER NEED DUPLICATES 


improved Tip ip Top Duplicator 
easiest itkest method of duplicat! 
copies {rom Bea-written written and 60 copies from 
n 
\ Each machine contains 2 continuous roll of our new “ aan 
success, you will be more than with ours. 


Pree Duplicator, Cap Size (prints 83; ache. $5001 
FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR 2s Daus Bldg., 111 John = NEW YORK q q 


Read This Great Fox Offer 


. , Nothing equals this new Fox—it is indeed “A Wonderful 
Typewriter” because it will do all—and more—than any 
writer, and do it easier and better. The Fox has a iter. touch 
and action than any other typewriter built and is full automatic. 

Tt is easy to make advertising claims of superiority 
by sending to anyone, anyw! pop on ten 


Send today for a catalog ‘with prices. Sven ob 


y 3 stightly used 
we will make very low prices. Write for further particulars. AGENTS 
WANTED. Mention UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO JOURNALS. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 4104-4134 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


‘ 
: 
| | FINE INKS ADHESIVES | 
For those who KNOW | 
a 
: 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg.Co | 
: ? | 
you want wit besenr you fer tral. After 
trial, the pay us a little down,and the balance 


. 


